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DE PROFUNDIS—TE DEUM! 

America received yesterday with inexpres- 
sible joy the tidings that the Niagara had ar- 
rived at Newfoundland. 

In other columns the reader will find every 
detail yet received respecting the magic cable. 
It will never transmit to either continent intel- 
ligence so important, as is the message told by 
that first throb, which announces that it has 
found its place unbroken. All our hopes for 
the million uses by which it shall serve society, 
unite in the exultation of to-day’s victory. 

On the fourth of August, 1492, Christopher 
Columbus lost sight of the most western high- 
lands of Europe,—which he was not to see 
again till he returned to give to Europe his 
gift of this New World. Three hundred and 
sixty-six years,pass away, and on the same 
day the noblest vessel in the New World’s navy 
comes in sight of the most eastern of the high- 
lands of North America; and as the sun goes 
down she connects with the American shores 
the thread which gives Europe and America to 
each other. A majestic celebration of the great 
hero’s faithful endeavor, at the end of a year of 
years after it was made! 

The first feeling in the midst of this success 
is thanksgiving to the God in whose Providence 
man is crowned with glory and honor,—made 
lord of the sea and all that therein is,—and 
master of the powers of nature so long as he 
subdues them to the high purposes of their Au- 
thor. We praise God this day, that he has so 
trained nations and men that men can work out 
this majestic invention ;—that his two greatest 
nations are not debarred by any heathep jealous- 
ies from attempting the kiss of brotherhood ;— 
and that they have combined together in the 
most kindly rivalry, to bring together that which 
was parted in-his world,—and to fulfil so far 
the most eager portion of the most solemn of 
prayers, that men “‘all may be one !” 

So clear is it that the new tie is one more step 
in the fulfilment of that prayer of the Saviour, 
that it has been announced that the first signal 
from shore to shore, sent from the queen of one 
land to the highest citizen of the other, would 
be the prophecy with which the angels heralded 
His birth :-— 

“ PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD-WILL TOWARD MEN.” 
No message could he more appropriate. 

We dare not at such a moment indulge in 
prophecy. We’ are not certain of peace, be- 
cause, with a flash, we can, if we will, remove 
jealousies on the one side of the ocean or the 
other. There needs that will, as well as the 
way. England and Russia did not cease to fight 
when London could telegraph to Sebastopol. 
Still, it is not daring too much to say, that, with 
each step that brings Christian nations together, 
the danger of their warfare is further removed. 
And, as the very existence of this electric chord, 
and the cordial alliance between the Agamemnon 
and the Niagara testify to a warm attachment 
between the mother nation and her daughter, 
such as never united States before, we have en- 
tire right to draw the happiest auguries for the 
future from the completion of a material tie, 
which the wit and wealth of both nations have 
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created. It symbolizes by the most subtle of aus- 
pices the tenderness which, in fact, beneath all 
superficial storms, binds the hearts of the two 


“a 

t is always impossible to array against each 
other the gifts which the old wor... has made to 
the new or the new world to the o'4. Europe 
sent us here, and as three hundre« years have 
passed, we have, by such offerings as we could, 
expressed to her our gratitude for a gift so im- 
measurable as the gift of sucha home. As the 
progress of discovery has gone forward, each 
continent has instantly reflected every light which 
has flashed up in the other, and it has sometimes 
been impossible to tell which owed the first ray 
to the other. It would be as easy for schoolmen 
to decide whether the fame of Columbus was 
European or American,—as for 1aen of physical 
science to tell us whether the Agamemnon owed 
more to Fulton than the Niagara owed to Watt. 
The discovery of the galvanic current, to which 
we owe the thrill of delight of yesterday, is un- 
doubtedly European ; that form of the discovery 
of its magnetic power, to which also we owe the 
thrill of delight of yesterday, is undoubtedly ° 
American. The ono of these discoveries is as 
essential to the Atlantic Telegraph as the other. 

But, in this case, we may add what is more 
remarkable, that the great invention of Prof, 
Morse, by which he so united Volta’s electric 
current and Henry’s admirable use of it, that na- 
tion can communicate instantaneously with na- 
tion, is in strictness neither European nor Amer- 
ican, but an Atlantic invention. It was in a 
packet-ship, on the bosom of the Atlantic ocean, 
nearly thirty years ago, that Morse first formed 
and then carried into detail the grand conception 
whose grandest result is to-day buried, in its ma- 
jestic activity, beneath that Atlantic’s waves. 

It is impossible to conceive the excitement 
which must have thrilled every heart on board 
the Niagara as she approached the land on 
Wednesday. After so many disappointments, 
every hour of continued success must have made 
the anxiety more and more intense. And at the 
last, not John Cabot himself when he first saw 
those.very cliffs of “New Found Land” from 
the sea, and gave them and North America to 
England as he saw them, can have felt the high 
wrought gratitude and exultation of those who 
united in the enjoyment of this great victory. 
One man felt that triumph who deserved alt 
that he enjoyed. Mr. Field is the man to whose 
untiring zeal we owe this special success, as we 
owe it to no other. Most great advances in the 
civilization of the world have a like history. 
They come, because some one man, whose name 
olumbus or Franklin or Washington or 
Watt determines that the world shall gain one 
step forward. He will die rather than have it 
fail. To the little list of such determined men 
Mr. Field’s name is to be added. He did not 
invent the telegraph. He did not first suggest 
the Atlantic Telegraph. But he first deter- 
mined that it should be. He seems to have 
pee life, fortune and honor that it should 

To-day it is. And it is—because he made 
that pledge and determination.—Boston Daily 
Advertiser, 6 Aug. 
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From The National Review. 
THE TROUBADOURS. 

Histoire de la Poésie Provengale. Par C. 
Fauriel. 3 vols. Paris, 1846. 8vo. 

Die Werke der Troubadours, in Provenzal- 
ischer Sprache, mit einer Grammatik und 
einem Worterbuche. Von C. A. P. Mahn. 
Berlin, 1846. 8vo. 

Histoire littéraire des Troubadours. 3 vols. 
Paris. 12mo. 

“To consecrate his heart and his homage 
to a mistress ; to live exclusively for her; for 
her sake to aspire to the glory of arms and 
virtue; to worship her perfections, and to 
procure a public recognition of them; to 
desire nothing higher than the title of her 
servant, and to consider it a sufficient reward 
of the greatest efforts that she deigned to 
accept them; in short, to honor his lady as a 
kind of divinity, whose favor could be the 
price only of the noblest sentiments,—such 
were the principal duties of every knight.” 
The Troubadours powerfully contributed, both 
by their verses and their lives, to maintain 
and exalt this spirit. “Nearly all devoted 
themselves to the worship of ladies; some 
through affection, some through ostentation, 
and others through interest; for this was the 
road to fortune. The women, delighted with 
an incense which seemed to perpetuate their 
charms, always favored, or seemed to favor, 
the adoring poet; passion and vanity vied 
which should most exalt the Parnassus of 
Provence.” That the theory of chivalry was 
ill carried out in the actual life of the time, 
will be but too well proved by the glimpses 
of biography and poetry with which we are 
about to present our readers. The editor of 
St. Palaye (Histoire littéraire des Trouba- 
dours) does not exaggerate when he writes, 
“Parmi quelques exemples d’une galanterie 


pure, assujettie au frein de la pudeur et des. 


devoirs, on y trouve mille traits de libertinage 
et de débauche; on y voit les sens maitriser 
le coeur, la foi conjugale impudemment violée, 
quelquefois les moeurs outragées avec une in- 
décence cynique, enfin les mémes vices qu’au- 
jourd’hui, moins déguisés sous d’honnétes 
apparences.” The condition of the church, 
the desperate depravity of man’s highest ex- 
ternal guidance, goes far to explain the social 
state depicted so faithfully by the Trouba- 
dours in their tensons and sirventes. “ C’était 
le tems ot les papes, qui avaient perdu de 
vue les régles, comme les exemples, de la 
primitive religion, remuant tout cu nom de 





Dieu et de St. Pierre, faisaient d’une religion 
divine instrument d’une politique ‘auda- 
cieuse.” Accordingly the irreligion of th 
world consisted not so much in ignorance and 
neglect of divine doctrines and ideas, as in 
blasphemous familiarity with them. The 
language of love profited largely by this cor- 
ruption of religion, just as the reality was 
exalted by the peculiar social conditions, 
which, by making every feudal castle a court 
and its mistress a queen, afforded additional 
excitements of, and excuses for, the extrava- 
gant respect to which love, under all circum- 
stances, tends to abandon itself. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile the grossness which often 
betrays itself in the literature of the period 
with the moods of exalted delicacy and honor 
which constitute its principal charm, other- 
wise than by attributing the latter mainly to 
the accident which usually placed a gulf of 
social difference between the lover and his 
mistress,—a gulf which he could orily hope to 
overpass by a long series of services, and by a 
display of self-devotion which should gradually. 
change the lady’s desire of public praise into 
personal affection for the giver of it. It re- 
mains for a later and more truly chivalrous age 
to glorify love between persons socially equal 
with that halo of reverence which we have so 
long admired, without remembering its limi- 
tations or comprehending its explanations, in 
the life and poetry of the middle ages. In 
presenting our readers with a few glimpses of 
this life and this poetry, we shall confine our- 
selves almost entirely to the love-stories and 
the love-songs of the Provencal poets. It 
is true that they wrote satires, and tales, and 
war-poetry in abundance; but the preémi- ° 
nence of love as the theme of their lyrics 
and the motives of their lives justifies us in 
thus limiting our sketch. M. C. Fauriel, in 
his Histoire de la Poésie Provengale, re- 
marks : 


“ Entre tous ces divers genres de composi- 
tions lyriques, les troubadours faisaient une 
distinction singuliére et caractéristique, qui 


les partageait en deux classes. L’amour 
seul leur semblait essentiellement poétique, 
essentiellement fait pour étre chanté et pour 
inspirer le désir de chanter. Tout le reste,— 
la morale, la guerre, la croyance elle-méme, 
—ne leur paraissaient pas des sujets de poésie 
aussi naturels ni aussi relevés. Sous la dé- 
nomination commune de sirventesc, ils com- 
peoneient toute composition qui n’avait pas 
‘amour pour motif, et particuli¢rement toute 
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composition tenant de .a satire ou de la 
plaisanterie. Ce mot de sirventesc, est tiré 
de celui de sirvent, par lequel on désignait 
les hommes de guerre non chevaliers que 
ceux-ci menaient a la guerre avec eux. 
Sirventésc signifiait donc une piéce de sirvent, 
c’esi-a-dire d’une ordre subalterne, relative- 
ment aux chants d’amour, qui étaient, a pro- 
prement parler, les chants chevaleresques.” 

The sirventes of the Troubadours are of 
the highest possible value as records of the 
mind and manners of the time, but as poetry 
they are for the most part worthless. The 
satire is gross, the wit of the most cumbrous 
kind, the enthusiasm for war an impulse 
devoid of moral dic 1ity or adequate motive, 
the religion a mere crust and scab of super- 
stition without so much as a morbid life 
below it, the morality childish; but among 
such pieces we find many a love-song that 
shines like a dove with golden wings among 
potsherds. Never, before or since, was love 
so exquisitely sung as in some of these 
yoems ; never, before or since, have the chief 
conditions of perfect love-poetry, namely, the 
greatest simplicity of feeling and the highest 
art in language, been so combined. These 
conditions would seem, did we not know to 
the contrary, to be incompatible with one an- 
other; the primitive simplicity of féeling in 
the times of the Troubadours requires, how- 
ever, no proof; and the proof of the con- 
scious art of language, which was necessary 
to express such feeling, is to be found in re- 
peated statements of the poets themselves. 
Pierre d’Auvergne, for example, says, “ I will 
sing, since I must sing, a new song which 
rings in my bosom. It is not without trouble 
and torment that I have attained so to sing 
that my songs are not like the songs of any 
other. Every good song, however, is quite 
different from every: other.” It is well ob- 
served by the{author of the Historie litteraire, 
that the intensity of the love-poetry of the 
Troubadours is in great part to be attributed 
to the comparative unreality of all other in- 
terests at that time capable of engaging the 
poetic mind: “Des que l’ame est vivement 
affectée’ par un objet, le talent poétique se 
déploie avec d’autant plus d’audace et de 
vigueur, qu’on a peu d’idées capables de le 
distraire, et qu'il devance la culture des au- 
tres talens.” 

In the following pages we propose to give 
such notices of the lives and poetry of a few 
of the writers who flourished in that won- 
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derful hundred and ninety years which in- 
cluded the whole of the Provencal literature, 
as may enable our readers to infer the pre- 
vailing tone and tenor of the rest. We are 
indebted to Fauriel and St. Palaye for the 
biography, and have received much assistance 
from St. Palaye’s prose versions of many of 
the poems. 

William IX., Count of Poitou, is chiefly 
remarkable as having been one of the earliest 
of the Troubadours; and as thus indicating 
the high social position with which the pro- 
fession was, in its very origin, associated, 
William was born in the year 1071, and died 
in 1122. His life and his poetry were both 
remarkable for their licentiousness. As a 
specimen of the “affreux libertinage ” of his 
habits, it is recorded that he established at 
Niort a “maison de débauche” in the form 
of a monastery, divided into cells, governed 
by an abbess, and harboring a company of 
prostitutes, who wore the costume and aped 
the practices of nuns. Another of these of- 
fences of this poet was his marriage in spite 
of the laws, with the wife of another man, 
the Vicomte de Chatelleraud. When the 
Bishop of Poitiers, in consequence of this 
proceeding, commenced, in the presence of 
William, the ceremony of excommunication, 
the count drew his sword, and threatened to 
kill him if he did not absolve him on the 
spot. The bishop pretended to quail, and 
required a few moments for consideration. 
These were granted, and the courageous ec- 
clesiastic profited by the opportunity to com- 
plete the formula, adding, “ Now strike, for I 
am ready.” William replied that he did not 
love him enough to send him to heaven, and 
only exiled him. This is a good passage to 
commence with. It is well to remember 
upon what a dunghill blossomed the exquis- 
ite flowers of medisval love-poetry. The 
verses of this “ valeureux et courtois cheva- 
lier, mais grand trompeur de dames,” are too 
much like his life to be quotable here. The 
Troubadours of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, like the “femmes galantes” of a 
later age, very frequently closed a career of 
debauchery and violence with a more or less 
suspicious devotion to religion; some retiring 
to monasteries, and occasionally rising to be 
abbots or bishops, and others adopting the 
more congenial fanaticism of the Crusades. 
Accordingly, the last of the poems which re- 
main to us of William of Poitou is an adieu 
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& la chevalerie qu’il a tant aimée for the 
sake of the cross. 

Bernard de Ventadour has obtained a safe 
passport to fame in the shape of a favorable 
mention by Petrarch. He was the son of 
one of the inferior domestics of the Chateau 
de Ventadour, and rose to be the lover of 
princesses through his own “ merits,” name- 
ly, a handsome person, a turn for writing 
verses and singing them, and a facility in 
adopting the manners of chivalry. The di- 
vinity to whom the young Bernard devoted 
his verses and his life was Agnes de Montlu- 
con, the wife of the Vicomte Ebles de Ven- 
tadour. His constancy—the only virtue ex- 
pected of lovers in those days—was at last 
rewarded with a degree of success of which 
we are only told that it was sufficient to 
awaken the jealousy of the lady’s husband. 
He was compelled to leave the chateau, and 
to seek his fortune elsewhere. He found it 
in the court of the Duchess of Normandy, 
Eleanora of Guienne, who had been divorced 
from Louis VII, and had married Henry 
Duke of Normandy, afterwards Henry II. of 
England. The affections of the Troubadour 
soon fixed themselves, probably not without 
encouragement, upon this lady. He says in 
one of his songs, “I would rather die of the 
torment I suffer than solace my heart by a 
presumptuous avowal. It is true that she 
has given me leave to ask of her whatever I 
like ; but a king would not dare to ask what 
I desire. Nevertheless she approves of my 
writing to her, and she knows how to read.” 
St. Palaye, or his editor, adds, “Savoir lire 
nétait pas un mérite commun parmi les 
grands.” It is probable, however, that Ber- 
nard meant that the duchess knew how to 
read the real meaning of the obscure words 
in which he proposed to declare himself. 
This ambitious lover seems to have succeeded 
to have been afterwards cast off for a rival, 
and, in his disgust at this and other misfor- 
tunes, to have abjured love and retired to a 
monastery. Mahn’s collection contains twen- 
ty-seven poems by Bernard de Ventadour, 
most of them being favorable specimens of 
the love-poetry of the time. The first is of 
singular beauty. We quote the first stanza, 
to enable our readers to guess how inferior 
must be the effect of any version wanting 
the music of Bernard’s metre, and append a 
translation of the greater part of this piece : 
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“ Quand erba vertz e fuelha par, 
E’1 flor brotosson per verjan, 
E’! rossinhols autet e clar 
Leva sa votz e mov son chan, 
Joy ai de luy, e joy ai de la flor ; 
Joy ai de me, ede mi dons maior. 
Vas totas partz qui de joy claus e seinhs, 
Mas ilh es joys que totz los autres vens.” 
“When the herb and leaf grow green, 
and the flower blossoms in the fields; when 
the nightingale lifts his voice loud and clear, 
and urges his song,—joy have I of him, joy 
have I of the flower, joy have I of myself, 
and still more of my lady; I am surrounded 
and closed in with joys. But there is a joy 
beyond all others. i wonder that I am able 
to abstain from declaring to her my desire. 
When I look at her, when I see her sweet 
eyes, I am kept only by fear from falling on 
her neck. If I had the power of bewitching 
people, I would turn my enemies into little 
children, so that they might not imagine evil 
of my lady or of me. I would then gaze at 
her hr Bo as much as I liked, at her 
beautiful eyes and her fresh color. I would 
kiss every part of her mouth, so that the 
marks would remain there for a month. O 
that I could find her alone, sleeping, or pre- 
tending to be asleep, so that I might take a 
sweet kiss, since I have not courage to ask 
for one.” 


In another poem he recognises his admitted 


superiority'over all contemporary Troubadours, 
and accounts for it thus: 


“No wonder that I sing better than any 
other ; for my heart is more disposed to love, 
and more submissive’ to its laws. Body and 
soul, spirit and knowledge, strength and 
power,—I have devoted all to love. He is 
already dead who does not love. What is the 
use of him, except to trouble others ? ” 


Pons de Capdueil was a Troubadour with- 
out reproach, according to the strange semi- 
platonic ideas of his age. “ Ce troubadour,” 
says the author of the Histoire littéraire, 
“ eut les véritables moeurs de la chevalerie. Il 
rendit célébre ses amours, sans que la passion 
pardt l’entrainer au-deld des bornes de la 
pudeur.” His lady-love was Azalais, wife of 
Noisil de Mercceur, a great baron of Auvergne. 
Pons de Capdueil, who was himself a wealthy 
baron, devoted his fortune as well as his wits 
to the celebration of his mistress. “Les fétes 
qu'il lui donna étaient comme autant de cours 
pleniéres . . . . ott lesamans étaient célébrés 
par la poésie et la musique. Le Baron de 
Merceur se prétait & ces démonstrations de 
galanterie. On les supposait donc également 
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nobles et irréprochables.” All the songs of 
Capdueil are addressed to this lady, for whom 
his love seems to have been as profound and 
constant as it was unsullied. On the death of 
Azalais, Capdueil became sincerely “ dévot,” 
after the prevailing mode. He not only served 
the Holy War with his sword, but also zeal- 
ously advocated it with his pen. 

Passing over Richard I. of England, and 
other names of less distinction as Troubadours, 
we come to Arnaud de Marveil, “the less 
famous Arnaldo” of Petrarch, who ranked 
him below Arnaud Daniel. Arnaud de Mar- 
veil was born in, and called from, the Chateau 
de Marveil in Perigord. Like Bernard de 
Ventadour, he was of very low parentage ; 
but, nursed in one of those innumerable cha- 
teaux, each of which was a palace and con- 
tained a court, he had opportunities of fitting 
himself to be the lover and the laureate of 
princesses. Disgusted, by his early glimpses 
of “ high life,” with the profession of notary, 
to which his friends had devoted him, he took 
the usual means of ingratiating himself with 
chivalrous and high-born society to which his 
“ spirit belonged. He became a Troubadour, 
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The passion which was delicately hinted in 
these charming verses was not displeasing to 
Adelaide; but the poet pursued his advantage 
with as much reverence as he had shown in 
commencing his suit. “ My reason is opposed 
to my desire. No doubt it ill befits me to 
aspire to such a conquest; kings alone should 
sigh for her. But does not love level all con- 
ditions ? He who loves, becomes worthy to 
succeed.” He obtained at last the favor of a 
kiss; an honor whieh did not exceed the 
bounds of medieval platonism. But at this 
stage of the love-story of Arnaud de Marveil, 
a formidable rival appeared in the shape of 
Alphonso King of Castille. Adelaide wished 
to keep both her lovers; but found it impos- 
sible. The king obtained the dismissal of the 
Troubadour, who sought another home, but 
not another love, in the court of the Seigneur 
de Montpellier. 

Garin d’Apchier was distinguished among 
the Troubadours rather by his high birth than 
his works ; these, however, contain two pieces, 
which elucidate the relative positions of Trou- 
badour and Jongleur in an interesting man- 
ner. The Jongleur was the hired singer of 





and fixed his love and the adorations of his | the verses of the Troubadour ; and Garin com- 
muse upon Adelaide Countess de Beziers,| plains as bitterly of his verses murdered by 


daughter of Raymond V., Count of Toulouse, | his Jongleur as Chaucer did of the mistakes 
and wife of Roger II. Vicomte de Beziers. | of his transcribers. Concerning these min- 
The transition from distant and ethereal devo-| strels, another Troubadour, Pierre de la Mula, 
tion to ordinary human passion, which so often | says, “ Ils se sont multipli¢s au point, qu'il y 
occurred in the liaisons of the Troubadours,| en a tout autant que de lapins dans une gar- 


is beautifully indicated in one of the many|enne; on en est inondé.” 


He reproaches 
beautiful pieces of this poet : 


| them for degrading the arts of poetry and 
“T foresaw not, when I came here, how} song,—the “gai saber,”—by going about in 

dearly I should have to pay for the delight of; pairs, crying, “Donnez-moi, car je suis jong- 

beholding so many beautiesand graces. They | leur.” 

say well, and I myself feel, that when we think The story of Geoffrey Rudel is singularly 

to warm, we often burn ourselves. I love, | jjustrative of the wilful idealism of the passion 


without daring to say so ; I am condemned to | . ear . . 
fly from her adr def aleve, lest. my looks| of love as it ordinarily appears in the lives 


should betray my secret. She would never | and poetry of the Troubadours. Rudel ven 
pardon this presumption. At least I may| “Prince” of Blaye. Tripoli, in Palestine, 
Prok at her in my heart, as ina mirror. after its capture by the Christians in 1109, had 
find her in all things; the freshness of the | been given to the government of Bertrand of 
air, the beauty of the fields, the colors of the | Toulouse. In the days of Geoffrey Rudel there 


flowers repeat her beauties, and unceasingly | was a Countess of Tripoli, the fame of whose 
bid me sing of her. Thanks to the exaggera- | 


tions which are permitted to the Troubadours, | nage we “ — P “ mage werns fll 
I may praise her as much as she deserves * ove with the escriptions o er whicn were 
I may say with impunity that she is the most | brought home by the pilgrims, and he took 
beautiful lady in the world. If they had not a| the cross and set forth in order to behold her. 
hundred times given this praise to those who| He was seized with mortal illness just as the 
did not merit it, I should not have dared to | vessel reached its destination, and was depos- 
give it to her I love; for it would have been ited as dead in a house in the town. The 
to name her. | countess was informed of the object of his 
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voyage, and, touched with his fantastic pas- 
sion, went to see his corpse. Geoffrey woke 
for a moment from his trance, to find himself 
embraced by his no longer imaginary mis- 
tress. He died in her arms, “ praising God, 
and thanking Him for having accorded the 
only blessing he desired.” The countess had 
him interred with great pomp among the 
Templars of Tripoli; and, not to be outdone 
by her departed lover, devoted herself to a 
monastic life from that day forth. There ap- 
pears to be littlereason for doubting the main 
facts of this story; Petrarch, and other still 
earlier writers, speak of them as matters of 
common history. The investigations of St. 
Palaye seem to prove that this particular 
Countess of Tripoli was unmarried,—an un- 
usual condition for the mistress of a Trouba- 
dour. ' 
Guillaume de Balaun and Pierre de Barjac 
loved two married ladies, named Viernetta 
and De Joviac. The story of the quarrel and 
reconciliation of Barjac and Viernetta abounds 
with those apparently incompatible character- 
istics which render tle age of the Troubadours 
a perfect mystery to the modern understand- 
ing. We find it possible for a knight to 
load his mistress with the most unpardonable 
affronts, telling her that he has sought and 
found another lady much more beautiful than 
she is, &c., in a timg when the laws of love 
were held so sacred that, on proposing to 
part with her, he says seriously, “ Let us seek 
¢ priest who may absolve us from our mutual 
vows ; you shall give me your absolution, and 
shall receive mine ; and then we may legally 
form new ties.” This necessity for applying 
to a priest for a release from the binding 
power of adulterous vows is regarded by St. 
Palaye as a bond fide fact. After all this, the 
lovers were reconciled; and Barjac spoke in 
such glowing terms to his friend Balaun of 
the delights of such a reconciliation, that the 
latter resolved to taste them himself, and 
forthwith ceased to visit his mistress, or an- 
swer her letters. She sends a messenger to 
beg for explanations, which are refused; and 
the lady goes in person, and casts herself at 
his feet, asking pardon for unknown offences. 
Balaun overwhelms the unoffending Madame 
de Joviac with vague reproaches, and she 
departs at last indignant. Finding her really 
angry, he seeks pardon in his turn, and is 
Very properly scorned. He sends an inter- 
cessor, who endeavors t¢ explain matters; 





but the lady requires proof of the reality of 
a passion which has expressed itself so oddly, 
and refuses to see him again, unless he comes 
with the nail of his little finger torn off, and 
with a song publicly declaratory of his re- 
pentance. These conditions are joyfully ac- 
cepted. 

The history of Guillaume de Cabestaing, 
one of the most famous of the Troubadours, 
though evidently fictitious in part, is valuably 
illustrative of the strange thoroughness with 
which they made “love the highest law.” 
The details of this and the other lives of the 
Provencal poets, being given by contemporary 
or nearly contemporary writers, may occa- 
sionally be inaccurate, but they can scarcely 
be much out of keeping with the feelings of 
the time. Cabestaing was a gentleman of 
Roussillon. Being well-born, but poor, he 
attached himself as page, or “varlet,” to 
Raimond of Castel-Roussillon, who made him 
“écuyer” to his lady, with whom the 
“ varlet” of course fell in love, but had the 
modesty to keep it to himself. Madame 
Marguerite, however, was not so shy, and pro- 
voked a declaration by asking him ‘plainly 
whether he would dare to reply to the love of 
a great lady, should she give him marks of 
her affection. This proceeding of the lady 
was not so impudent as it would be in a, time 
like ours, when people have a clearer appre- 
hension of the relation of beginning to end. 
We find Cabestaing some time afterwards 
begging that he may be permitted to kiss the 
lady’s glove, and promising that he will never 
venture to pretend to greater honors. He 
continued to write rapturous and beautiful 
songs, from which a malignant public inferred 
more than he intended. The lady’s reputa- 
tion began to suffer; for, strange as it may 
seem, a lady’s reputation could suffer in those 
days. Suspicious rumors reached Count Rai- 
mond, who sincerely loved his wife, and 
trusted his servant. One day the count put 
arms under his cloak, and sought Cabestaing, 
who was hunting. After a little conversation, 
the following dialogue took place : “Answer,” 
said the count, “my questions like a frank 
and loyal servant.” “Certainly, monseigneur, 
if you inquire nothing which it is my duty to 
conceal.” “In the name of God and your 
faith, tell me if love inspires your verses, and 
if they are addressed to areal lady?” “How 
else, monseigneur, should I be able to sing?” 
“The name of the lady?” “Nay, can one 
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without perfidy.repeat it? You know what 
Bernard de Ventadour says on this matter : 
If those who perceive my love should ask me 
the name of my mistress, I am bound not to 
reveal it to any but to him who can and will 
give counsel and assistance.” “ Well, who- 
ever the lady may be,I promise to aid you 
with all my power.” As in the actual life of 
chivalry grossness was strangely allied to 
purity, so we find that an almost superstitious 
theoretical. respect for the literal faith of 
words was compatible with a great deal of 
lying. Cabestaing immediately replied, when 
thus pushed into a corner, that the object of 
his love was Agnes, sister of Marguerite, the 
wife of Raimond. The count was deceived ; 
and Agnes assisted in prolonging the decep- 
tion, with the knowledge and consent of her 
husband, Robert de Tarascon. This pre- 
tended amour awakened the jealousy of Mar- 
guerite, who would not believe her lover's 
account of the affair; and her vanity got so 
far the better of her prudence, that she re- 
quired him to prove his fidelity by writing a 
song declaring his love for her and her only. 
The song was written, and, actording to a 
common custom of the time, addressed to the 
lady’s husband. But Count Raimond’s love 


for his wife was greater than his pride in her, 


and he was more grieved than flattered. He 
murdered Cabestaing, and had his heart 
served up as venison for Marguerite, who, 
on learning what she had eaten, flung herself 
from a turret and was killed. The world 
sympathised more with the lovers than with 
ihe injured husband. The relations and 
friends of Marguerite and of Cabestaing, and 
all the knights and lovers of the country, took 
arms against Raimond. The King of Aragon 
headed the faction; the poor count was im- 
prisoned, and his castle demolished; the 
funeral of his wife and her poet was celebrated 
with the greatest pomp, and the day of their 
death was long marked by a solemn annual 
service, instituted, it is said, by order of the 
King of Aragon. 

Rambaud, Count of Orange, is mainly re- 
markable for having had tw famous poetesses 
for mistresses, Beatrix Countess de Die, and 
Azalais de Porcairagues. His poetry is 
coarse, but scarcely so much so as that of the 
first of these ladies, whose verses, though 
passionate, are incredibly impudent. In one 
of them, lamenting the estrangement of her 
lover, she says she deserves to be betiayed by 
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him for having refused him any thing; she 
declares her hearty repentance, and longs to 
have him in the place of her husband. Ram- 
baud responded to this recall; and it is not 
wonderful that, with the example before him 
of such a mistress, he should have written: 
“T will teach lovers the true way to love; if 
they learn my lessons, they will soon succeed, 
Would you have women complaisant to you, 
threaten them at the first unamiable word; 
if they answer, do you reply with a blow on 
the nose; if they are malicious, be you still 
more so, and they will do what you like, 
Slander and bad singing will bring the highest 
successes, if you join therewith plenty of im- 
pudence and conceit. Make love to the ugly, 
and neglect the beautiful,—that is the way to 
win them. It is certainly not the way I 
follow; for my old habits are incorrigible; 
simple, gentle, humble, tender, and faithful, I 
love women as if they were all my sisters; 
but take care to avoid my example!” Hay- 
ing won and betrayed Azalais de Porcairagues, 
and wounded her reputation by talking freely 
of his relation to her, he replied to a poem, 
in which she lamented the imprudence of 
loving a man above herself in rank, in a strain 
which casts a curious light upon “ chivalry.” 
“T maintain that great lords, if their hearts 
are loyal, deserve better than any others that 
women should yield toghem. It belongs to 
women of low minds to love in secret, and 
therefore to choose obscure lovers. "Women, 
however, have often lost their good names 
with simple gentlemen; a thing which is im 
possible with a great lord, who has a noble 
and lofty mind. If any one maintains the 
contrary, I will answer so as to shut his 
mouth.” 

The life of Folquet de Marseille, Bishop of 
Toulouse, belongs rather to the political than 
the literary history of the middle ages ; but 
his stormy career as an ecclesiastic was pre- 
ceded by a youth of love and poetry. Pe- 
trarch mentions him, and Dante places him 
in paradise. He was a fierce hater and per- 
secutor of heretics, after having been a some- 
what inferior Troubadour and an unscrupulous 
lover of ladies. One long poem is a con- 
tinual antithesis between love and pity, these 
being spoken of as personified. This practice 
of personification by many of the earliest and 
most earnest of the medieval poets,—a prac- 
tice which was adopted by Dante himself, 
whose Love, even in the most passionate pas- 
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sages, is still a winged boy with bow and 
arrows,—is curious, and, as far as it goes, a 
confutation of Mr. Ruskin’s view of the in- 
compatibility of seriousness with’ the habit of 
it. ‘ 

« Love,” says Folquet, “is only a torment 
if Pity does not come to his succour..... 
Ah, how blessed I should be, if at last Pity 
would shake the high and rude branch to 

The best of the 
best, she who surpasses ail value, how easily 
could she reconajle these two divinities! . . . 
How can my heart so entirely contain Love, 
who is so great that all things disappear be- 
fore him? Jé isas when a great tower is 
seen in a little mirror.” One incident in the 
political life of the beatified of Dante will be 
enough in this place. Simon de Montfort, 
having been driven from Beaucaire, and sus- 
pecting the imhabitants of Toulouse of intelli- 
gence with. his enemies, laid siege to the 
town, Folquet, the bishop-elect, being in his 
army. Deputies were sent from the city to 
offer explanations ; and the friends and rela- 
tives of the count persuaded him to clemency 
in his treatment of the hardly-pressed citizens. 
Folquet, their bishop, who had quarrelled 
with Raymond .Count of Toulouse, and left 
the city on that account, was the only person 
to advise violence. He counselled Montfort 
to confiscate all the goods of the inhabitants, 
and to imprison the most distinguished ; and 
gave practical aid to the carrying out of his 
advice by entering the city, and promising his 
diocesans the pardon of De Montfort on con- 
dition of their presenting themselves to de- 
mand it. They went forth accordingly, and 
were made prisoners; while the bishop gave 
up the téwn to pillage by the soldiers who 
followed him. The infuriated people repulsed 
this attempt. De Montfort then threatened 
the prisoners with death unless they per- 
suaded the citizens to surrender. This threat 
not succeeding, Folquet and the Abbot of St. 
Sernin again deceived the people with prom- 
ises of clemency, provided they abandoned 
the towers of the city and laid down their 
arms. The next day De Montfort went to 
the Hotel de Ville, to sign a peace. His 
soldiers occupied the abandoned towers, ac- 
cording to agreement ; and being thus master 
of the place, he proposed to deliver it to the 
soldiery, and afterwards to raze it. By Fol- 
quet’s counsel and help, De Montfort com- 
muted this sentence toa prodigious fine; and 
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the zealous bishop was rewarded with the 
gift of the Chateau of Urefeuil, and a score of 
dependent villages. 

Bertrand de Born, who figures in Dante’s 
Hell for the sin of political schism, owes his 
preéminent fame to a combination of qualities. 
Vicomte de Hautefort, he was probably the 
ancestor of that noble lady whose praises we 
related in a foregoing Number. But in the 
time of Madame de Hautefort, the adored of 
Louis XIII., the idea of the honor of a knight 
had made some advance upon the medieval 
formula laid down by Bertrand himself: “ Les 
premiers statuts de l’honneur c’est de faire la 
guerre, de jofiter l’avent et le caréme, et 
d’enrichir les guerriers.” Constantine, the 
brother of Bertrand, had a title to half the 
seigneury of Hautefort; but Bertrand wished 
to have it all, and a considerable part of his 
life and of his poetry was occupied with th 
struggles arising out of this question, which 
even Bertrand did not regard as one of right, 
but only of might. Strange were the times 
in which a character for chivalry could be 
sustained by such declarations as these; 
“Peace does not suit me; I like nothing but 
war. My only law is to fear naught. I care 
not for Mondays nor Tuesdays. Whateve. 
be the time, I will destroy those who injure 
me. Let others, if they will, adorn their 
houses, and get for themselves the good things 
of life. I only desire to have plenty of lances, 
casques, swords, and horses. Right or wrong, 
I will not give up an inch of the land of 
Hautefort ; I’ve got it, let those who can take 
it away.” We cannot follow this bold soldier 
and bitter satirist through his innumerable 
squabbles and alliances with other barons and 
princes. His principal love-affair was with 
Maenz de Montagnac, wife of Tallerand, the 
brother of the Vicomte de Perigord. Maenz 
was courted by Richard Count of Poitou, 
Geoffrey Count of Bretagne, Alphonso King 
of Aragon, and Raymond Count of Toulouse; 
but she chose Bertrand “ for her lover and 
her master.” She subsequently. dismissed 
him, suspecting that she had a rival. He did 
all he could to reconcile her, and assured her, ' 
in some beautiful verses, that he would rather 
spend his life in supplicating her than in the 
possession of all other ladies; but in vain. 
He at last gave up hope, and offered his 
heart to another celebrated beauty, Tiberge 
de Montausier. Madame de Montausier, 
though flattered with the offer, proposed that 
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one more attempt should be made to concili-| “ Qui se connait en amour peut bien juger 
ate his former mistress. Bertrand consented, | qu'un beau semblant, qu'un doux soupir ne 
promising, if he failed, never to love any one | S°8t pas porn refus. Mais celui-la 
but her; and she, on her part, entered into a | veut Ctre refuse, qui emande ce qu il por 
di tial Th ditional sede. Aussi je conseil 4 tout amant véritable, 
corresponding engagement. This conditional | 4¢ faire ses demandes en prenant.” 
arrangement was superseded by the success Of the life of this poet nothing worth 
of their joint endeavors, Maenz de Montagnac | ithe Us eeccae I 8 - 
being convinced by their representations that | P J ‘ Is of A af) 2 “q t 
Bertrand had been guiltless of inconstancy. Pebdccaby iodine ahs nuh 
Bemheul ds Vequelces. wes one of ‘the | but without fortune. He early became a fa- 


; | vorite of the Dauphin, and fell in love wit 
most famous and prolific of the Provencal | ‘Sit a 


poste; but theie is nothing sufficiently: peou- | a sister of this prince, the wife of Bernard de 
+] 


wey tg rer? . | Mercceur. He was encouraged both by the 
liar in his life to call for narration here. One | V 
: - lady and her brother, for the sake of the 
stanza of his poetry will be enough to prove|, * . , : ‘ 
; . : | honor to be acquired by his verses in praise 
his unsurpassed powers of. bold and simple | . 


i tention Ge deartnatieeeadia dian! of her. As was not unusual in such cases, 


. ., | the lady’s kindness went further than she at 
of us two, your beauty filled me with the pride | Leelee. y 3 a ty 
of the peacock, when he contemplates thee | S72" matencon s, ban Feyrey Sas See Ee, 
I os I | think himself higher in her favor than he 
green, the vermilion, and the blue of his | . 
= P . ireally was, and his boldness brought on a 
feathers, and arrogantly leaps upon a wall to 


4 : : . | quarrel, which the Dauphin was rash enough 
show himself. His pride continues until, q ; 6 
casting down his head, he beholds his feet. | 


|to smooth, instead of allowing it to be the 

Thus the loveliness of my lady puffed me up | termination of a friendship which threatened 
eat camer ‘se Pt ..; | his honor and that of his sister. What wa 

with vanity and joy, until she smote me with . 
ney . | so threatened came to pass, and the poet had 


her ‘no! ‘ : ose 
: | the extreme imprudence to sing his triumph 
Deudes de Prades, if we may trust the}. . : 
, in verses which the world easily compre- 


translations of St. Palaye,—for we have not | 


seen the originals,—combined, in his beat | Bonded. The Dauphin publicly blamed bis 


eae | sister, of whose guilt he had been more than 
verses, the simplicity and lofty tenderness of | ; ae 
: : we eer ithe accomplice, though without meaning it. 
his own time with the finished art of a later',.. ,. 4 np nig. 
m : The Troubadour was ignominiously dismissed 
age. We present our readers with the fol- | , 
: : : ‘ from the court, and loaded with contempt by 
lowing version, as a specimen of his poetry, ‘ 
A . 4,’ | the countess herself. He made passionate 
and of the style of the translations in the 3 ; 
. | but fruitless endeavors to obtain pardon; and 


Histoire littéraire des Troubadours, a work | : a 
: : afterwards he consoled himself with another 
which has not yet been superseded as a pop- Gr Le 
: ‘ | love, chosen from an inferior condition. Con- 
ular account of the subject : ; ' . 
, : yet aed cerning this lady he writes: “I have pru- 
‘ Ave > . >a » ’ 

‘ Avec le doux printems qui renait, Je veuX dently limited my ambition. Love is worth 
faire une chanson nouvelle. La joie d’un mau- eetiden unleds tt ty setarnsd’” Tis oie 
vel amour m’y invite. De cette premiére joie a er a eee BP gpines 
vient I’espérance d’une plus grande. Sije ne Consists In the mutual return of feelings, 
l'obtiens pas, ce ne sera point ma faute, mais , respects, and complaisances, without pride on 
me ane rca celle que jaime, toujours, one side or the other.” He was not, how- 
jadresserai mes veux vers le pays qu'elle ever, so successful with this lady as with the 
en it si bell ., countess, and his lamentations on this score 

sesperance me parait si Delle, que J¥ were expressed in some very beautiful verses. 
trouve la plus heureuse possession. Content Aftet' ond or tee other love albae * Peels 
par le seul espoir, que je serai heureux si, ; ‘i : “Hibs wns a | 
m’appelant ‘mon doux’ ami,’ elle me dit S¢ livra comme tant d’autres libertins a la 
jamais: ‘Je veux que pe moi vous vous dévotion des croisades.” From this time 
teniez en joie, et que nulle crainte ne détourne forth his poetry became of a “ religious ” cast. 
votre coeur de m’aimer.’ pi The religious poetry of the Troubadours in 

“ C’est ce qui me plairait bien a entendre; general was as blasphemous as their love- 


mais cela ne peut etre, je le sais. ne dame poetry was idolatrous. Peyrols’ poetry was 
ne dit point ce qu'elle souhaite. Plus elle : : 


veut en amour, oe elle le cache par hon- ™° &xception. bee following om cr in the 
neur; plus elle dénie son ami, plus elle s’en Version by St. Palaye, may e taken as 8 
fait prier. Mais un beau semblant yaut specimen of the style of addressing the Deity 
mieux que tout ce qu'elle pourrait dire. ° which was common at the time: “Seigneur 
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Dieu, si vous m’en croyiez, vous prendriez 
bien garde a qui vous donneriez les empires, 
les royaumes les chateaux, et les tours; car 
plus les hommes sont puissans, moins ils 
vous considérent.” We may remark by the 
way, that a perusal of what remains of the 
poetry of the Provencal minstrels leaves an 
impression that the fashionable world to which 


they addressed themse]ves, and of which they 


formed part, was plunged into the depth of 
practical atheism without any known parallel, 
except, perhaps, in the France of Béranger. 
The only spiritual quality which these poems 
display is the sanctity of the idea of love; 
but even in respect of love it followed almost 
as a necessity from the irreligion of the age 
that every Troubadour was “a rake in grain,” 
although 
“ Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory.” 
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poms knew the probable consequences to 
herself, and consulted Madame Audiart de 
| Malamort on the means of avoiding the 
| poet’s wrath, and preserving his affections, 
| without lowering herself. ‘This lady, who 
was not so sensitive as her friend to what the 
world might say of her, devised a way of 
'releasing Marie from her danger. Madame 
Audiart sent a messenger to Faidit to ask 
which he would prefer, a little bird in the 
| hand, or a great one in the air? Curious to 
know what she meant, he went in person to 
get the solution of the riddle. The lady 
then told him, that if he would consent to 
take leave of Marie in a song, complaining 
| publiely but gently of her severity, she her- 
self would treat him more kindly. The 
beauty of Madame Audiart, and her bels 
semblans, overcame the poet, and a song was 


| 


} 


Nay, worse than this, these world-famous | Written, in which he somewhat contradictorily, 
models of gallantry seem always to have con- jand towards Madame Audiart ungallantly, 
slight, or an ill-success, by some outrageous | Marie, although he “ prefers her severity to 


satire, so that it seems to have been a com- 
mon practice with virtuous ladies to veil 
denial under indefinite postponement, in 
order to avoid the affronts of disappointed 
lovers. The story of Gaucelm Faidit affords 
one of many examples of the necessity under 
which ladies felt themselves of guarding 
against this danger. He fell in love with 
Marie de Ventadour, who is described by a 
very early historian as “la dame la plus 
estimée qui fut jamais dans le Limousin, celle 
qui s’attacha le plus a faire le bien, et qui se 
défendit le mieux de faire le mal; elle se 
conduisait toujours suivant la raison, et ne fit 
jamais aucune folie.” Faidit paid his court 
to her. “Elle y parut sensible, comme 
faisaient en pareil cas presque toutes les 
dames, pour devenir les héroines d’un trouba- 
dour.” Marie de Ventadour, in order to get 
rid of his importunities for a time, without 
turning him into an enemy, persuaded him to 
engage in the crusade undertaken by Philip 
Augustus and Henry II. for the restoration of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, assuring him that 
this was the way to make himself worthy of 
her. On his return, however, he found his 


mistress less pliable than ever. Driven to: 


despair, he told her one day, that if she 
would not put an end to his wretchedness, he 
would never see her more, but would seek a 
new love forthwith; and he rushed from her 
presence without waiting fora reply. The 


| the favor of any other.” On going after- 
| wards to claim his reward of Madame Audi- 
| art, she received him courteously, and assured 
him that she would love him in a friendly 
way, but that she would never aimer d’amour. 

Bertrand d’Alamanon was one of the most 
considerable gentlemen of Aix, in Provence. 
He fell in love with Etiennette de Gautelmi, 


ithe aunt of Petrarch’s Laura, and his songs 
| concerning her are among the best of the 
| poetry of the time. Here is the opening of 


one of them: “If you wish to know why I 
make only half a song, it is because I have 
|only half a subject. Love is all on my part; 
my lady does not love me. But, wanting the 
yes, which she refuses me, I live upon the no, 
which I may hear as often as I like. To hope 
with her is better than to possess any other.” 

Cadenet, whose love-verses will supply us 
with the best piece which we have been able 
to select from the poems of the Troubadours, 
was the son of a poor knight, the proprietor 
of the Chateau de Cadenet, in Forcalquier. 
While the poet was yet a child, the chateau 
was besieged; and razed, and he was carried 
prisoner to Toulouse. His captor, Guillaume 
Hunaud de Lantur, treated him as his own 
son; and, says St. Palaye, who did not care 
a straw for love-poetry, “l'éducation qu'il lui 
donna aurait produit de meilleurs effets, si le 
jeune homme, en se formant esprit, ne se fat 
attaché au frivole, plutét qu’d J’utile, s’il n’edt 
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préféré un gout de fantaisie au vrai mérite de | for my heart is content if I am able to exalt 
son état.” Early fascinated with poetry,|your honor. When I see a tower, or a castle, 
“Cadenet ne vit plus rien de si beau que la | °F ® pe of your country, I am filled with 
profession de jongleur.” He left the knight oy; and when I approach. your dwelling, I 
. a . /seem, such is my haste, to recede while I go 
of Toulouse; and for a long time wandered | ¢ werd until I am in vour presence.” 
on foot, and with very poor success, under the Paheniies ; de lent j f 
feigned name of Baguas, or “Garcon.” Find- |, npasacaubtinas wae y OF PEERS a satire as 
ing unassisted merit made small way, he re- |” love-poetry. There is classical simplicity 
seneed Che acute ot Coben: enh + seems | aNd effectiveness in the following specimen, 
v / , < ] . . + 
,| which renders it very unlike the great mass 
a = em ~~. wt oto _ lof coarse invective which remains to us from 
better of a singer for having some social posi- | th f the Troubad 
tion. He was soon noticed and potronteed | oS Sr reece 
and provided for by great men, and had op- “Would that the powerful — such as ] 
portunities of falling in love with great ladies, wa gi Nk pe cape Pew we 
—a sine qud non of the professior ba- 5 : prow, 
a © "ar ae = , oY ao * | would make splendid cheer ; they would shine 
ones oe Cees wane to the following | in courts, honor ladies, and generously give 
thoughts, add in imagination the tenderest ‘away their wealth. That would be better than 
graces of the tenderest language ever spoken, | the pillage to which our barons are now given, 
they will agree with us that Cadenet was one | who keep only lightly-armed cavaliers, in or- 
of the world’s truest poets, and by no means | on _ they may ay eeery x. the booty, =] 
lew e ‘hed hi " ee still more quickly when they are opposed. 
guilty arteries Meme em ee In former vat magnificent ‘diahen ‘aan 
in ndoning himself to the ber is |~. : ee 
ae . at of his | sifts, courteous assemblages, and other such 
ea: | things, were the marks of knights. But now- 
“If I could have compelled my will to fol- | adays they are only distinguished for stealing 
low my reason, love would not easily have cattle. And yet it does not seem that they 
conquered me. Not that aman is not the | go the better clad.” 
nobler for love, since he who loves well never! Guillaume de la Tour was one of many who 
a * bo ia process tm a: — | proved by their life and death the profound 
of well-doing, and can never obtain such honor | *™¢erty of the passion which they expressed 
as he who is happy in love, or aspires to be- | in their verses. He loved the wife of a barber 
come so. But however beautiful it be to love, | of Milan, and carried her off to Como. She 
I am submitted to love in spite of myself. died soon afterwards, and the poet lost his 
Not, indeed, that I do not wish to live nobly, | reason. He fancied that she feigned death 
but that itis impossible to serve, except through in order to get rid of him. For ten days he 
force, a lord from whom there _— aid OF | remained immovable at her tomb, opening it 
grace to be hoped for. No lord who, while he Ps 


is incessantly exigent of his subjects’ service, | ©Y°TY €VE™NB; taking out the body, embracing 
does all he can to ruin them besides, can ex- | and kissing it, and beseeching her to tell him 
pect to be served further than the laws of; whether she was dead or living. He would 


fealty oblige. One thing there is which com- | not leave the place until the people of Como 
forts me in my pain: it is, that no one ever | drove him from it and from their city. He 
prospers long by disloyalty; and if one is 


; : z at | wandered from one place to another, inquir- 
sometimes raised thereby to glory, it is only |. f all the divi hether his mistres 

to be cast down into deeper infamy than that |"8 °° ® ie exagedie > pond 
wherefrom he rose. Often, on the contrary, could return to life. Some —_ told him that 
I have seen men lifted by loyalty from a low |8he would certainly revive, if he recited the 
estate into enduring honor. It’ is foolish to entire Psalter, with one hundred and fifty 
dread the trouble to be suffered in the way to | Paters and Aves, and gave alms to seven 
honor. Good fortune soon comes, when it poor people, before he ate, drank, or spoke, 
—_ " come. It is true, my good fortune every day for a year. He was overjoyed with 
ho — Ong, and comes slowly. But great | this information, and punctually fulfilled the 
nonors must be dearly bought, and that only | < at ad ar . 

is obtained with ease which is not worth hav-|°°@ditions ; and, finding that they failed, died 
ing. The more the pain, the more the glory. of a broken heart. 

And even should I never succeed, it will be| Lanfranc Cigala was equally unfortunate, but 
much to have well deserved. At least, I can | his grief found relief in beautiful verses. “ It 
say that I have loved you, my lady, for a good | js a thousand years,” he writes, “since Death 
which it is impossible for you to refuse me; has perpetrated so great a crime. None ever 
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beheld the lady for whom I weep, none who 
had seen her ever heard her named, without 
love arising in his heart. She made the evil 
good, and the good she perfected. O Prov- 
ence, how is it that you and all your people 
did not die when she died?” Henceforward 
he devoted himself to religion. He left a 
number of poems, of which the most remark- 
able and characteristic is one in which he 
relates how two knights, brothers, who shared 
a wealthy castle, loved two noble ladies who 
lived in another castle, about three English 


leagues off. These ladies returned the passion | 


of their lovers, and sent one day to invite 
them to spend the night at their castle. Each 
received his invitation, and each accepted it 
without the knowledge of the other brother. 
But, being at war with some of the great 


barons of the country, the brothers had sworn, | 
. | 
as @ measure of precaution, never to leave 


their castle both at the same time. On this | 
oceasion, each sent to ask the other for per- 


mission to be absent; but each replied that | 


it was impossible to forego his own engage- 
ment. Therefore both set out together. They 


had not proceeded far, when they heard some | 
persons approaching them; and, concealing | 
themselves at the side of the road, they over- | 
heard a knight say, “ Heaven send us a good | 


resting- place to-night!” To which another 
repliedg “God preserve the two brothers | 
from evil! We shall find their hospitality | 
most timely. They will receive, and honor, | 
and serve s well; for there are no more 
brave nor courteous knights living. Were it 


not for their castle we should have to travel | 
three Jeagues further through this hail and | 


snow and wind.” The two brothers were at once 
pleased and vexed with this discourse. Each 


exhorted the other to go home; at last one | 


of them consented, saying he did so for the 
love of his lady. 

Pierre Vidal is more famous for his per- 
sonal oddities than for his poetry. He seems 
to have been a combination of Don Quixote 
and Malvolio. He was of low birth, but got 
into “ good society ” through his gift of song. 
His excessive vanity made him the amuse- 
ment of many a feudal court, the patronage 
of which he mistook invariably for a compli- 
ment to his talents or his person, whereas, 
“on le regardait comme un fou agréable.” 
He fell in love with every fine lady he met 
and believed and boasted that his feelings 
were always returned, notwithstanding a 
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somewhat rude correction received by him in 
his youth from a knight who slit his tongue 
for saying such things about a certain lady, 
the knight’s wife. Hugues de Baux took pity 
on him, and got his tongue cured; and 
thenceforward he lived on terms of close 
friendship with the Seigneurs de Baux, until 
another and asimilar imprudence banished him 
from their society. Pierre Vidal fell in love 
with Adelaide de Roquemartine, wife of Bar- 
ral Vicomte de Marseille, one of the Seigneurs 
\de Baux; and the lady, as usual with the 
mistresses of Vidal, amused herself, while ap- 
pearing to reciprocate affection. The 
lady’s husband himself countenanced the 
game, and often reconciled his wife to Vidal 
when they had quarrelled. One day Vidal 
|found her asleep and alone; he knelt down 
and kissed her, and she awoke laughing, sup- 
| posing it was her husband. Seeing Vidal, 
she shrieked, and frightened the poet away ; 
land insisted that her husband—who wished 





his 


| her to regard the matter as a joke—should 
| take vengeance for the insult. Barral tried 
lin vain to persuade the countess to overlook 
| Vidal’ s offence ; finally the poet had to fly the 
country, to escape the lady’s wrath. He con- 
tinued, however, to love and sing of her. 

“ Delicious,” he writes, “ is the air that comes 

\from Provence. I tremble with joy when I 
‘hear any one speak of her country; and for 
leach word that people speak of it I require a 
hundred more.” He compares the ecstacy he 
| felt in beholding her to that of the idiot who 
gapes amazed ata painted window. Hope- 
less of being allowed to return to her, he fol- 
lowed Richard of England to Palestine, and 
| wrote songs bragging beyond measure of his 
‘own prowess in fight. When in Cyprus, he 
married a Greek woman, under the impres- 
|sion that she was the niece of the Emperor 
of the East, and apparently went quite mad. 
He took the title of Emperor, and put by 
money for the conquest of the Empire, from 
which he considered himself wrongfully with- 
held. He continued, however, to implore the 
pardon and favor of the wife of Barral de 
Baux, and finally succeeded through the 
Vicomte’s intervention, in obtaining a gift of 
the kiss which he had stolen. Among other 
misadventures of this hair-brained knight and 
Troubadour, it is related that, being in love 
with a lady named Loba (Shewolf), he called 
himself Loup in her honor, and on one occa- 
sion clothed himself in a wolf-skin, and ap- 
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peared before some shepherds and dogs, who 
hunted him, and beat and bit him so severely, 
that he was carried to his mistress for dead. 
Pierre Vidal’s madness seems to have been 
confined to his actions ; his poems are nume- 
rous, and fully as wise as the most of those 
of his contemporaries. One of his pieces 
contains an interesting exposition of the 
nature and degree of chastity required of 
ladies in the time and country of the Trouba- 
dours. We give it in St. Palaye’s words, 


“Tl faut maintenant vous expliquer pour | 


quelle offense le chevalier est en droit de 
quitter sa dame, sans jamais lui pardonner, 


‘quelque puisse étre son repentir. C’est lor- 


squ’aprés, lui avoir accordé les derniéres 
faveurs, elle a pour un autre la méme com- 
plaisance. Ce crime ne peut se laver. Car 
comme il n’y a rien de plus beau que la vertu 
dans une dame, aussi n’y a-t-il rien de plus 
affreux que son déréglement.” 

Of Boniface Calvo we shall speak only of 
one poem, in which depth of passion is more 
than usually well combined with subtlety of 
intellect, It is on the death of his mistress. 
He says that his enemies themselves cannot 
rejoice at the loss which he deplores. “ Un- 
happy that I am, if I knew of any kind of 
death worse than the life which remains to 
me, I would immediately fly to it. How 
hateful she has made to me every thing that 
used to delight me! Any other man would 
die of my grief. If I do not die, it is that I 
am so much accustomed to suffering, that I 
live upon that which would poison others. . . 
She did and said every thing in such a way, 
that I will not beseech God to receive her 
into Paradise. Paradise, it seems to me, 
without her, would be ill-furnished with cour- 
tesy. God cannot fail to lodge her where He 
is. 

The story of Aubert de Puicibot is a re- 
markable one. Placed in a Benecictine mon- 
astery when a child, he found himself in 
youth totally unfit for the destiny proposed 
for him. Love of liberty, poetry, and ladies, 
was too strong for the external bonds of 
religion. He accordingly fled from his pri- 
son, and established himself in the service 
and favor of Savari de Mauléon. He fell in 
love with a young lady, whose only terms of 
surrender were, that he should get made a 
knight and would marry her. His patron 
knighted him, and furthermore endowed him 
with house and lands ; and the marriage was 


happily celebrated, and for a while continued 
to be happily kept. But while Aubert was 
on a journey to Spain, the lady yielded to 
the seductions of an English knight, who 
| carried her away, and soon afterwards aban- 
doned her. Aubert, in his absence from his 
wife, had not been more faithful; and on his 
way home, seeking one evening for amuse- 
ment, “on lui indiqua la maison d’une pauvre 
| femme, dans laquelle il trouverait une fille 
trésjoly.” It was his own wife. How utterly 
without sacredness was the tie which had 
been thus doubly outraged the story goes on 
to show; but he could not receive her again 
| publicly as his wife; “il la forca de se faire 
| religieuse.” 
Guillaume Figueira affords so striking an 
| example of the style in which orthodox Cath- 
| olics, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
dared to speak of the corruptions of Rome, 
_ that we make in his favor an exception to our 
rule of quoting only the love-poetry of the 
Troubadours, He calls Rome the source of 
all decay : 





“It is you, deceitful Rome, who sow trou- 
ble and war in the world. You are blind 


| wool of your sheep. If the Holy Spirit 





money. .... May God confound you, Rome, 


~~ oy lives two years longer, he will 
mek 


No wonder that the clergy in general 
should have hated the very tongue in which 
it was no uncommon thing for such things 
to be said; or that Innocent IV. should have 
issued a Bull, interdicting the language itself 
‘of Provence, as heretical, and forbidden to 





the use of students. 
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Gui d’Uisel loved a lady named Nugidas 
de Monclus, who, after a long period of sever- 
ity, responded to his songs and sighs by de- 
claring that she would do whatever he wished. 
“You may have me,” she said, “either for a 
mistress or a wife. Choose which you like 
best.” Gui, overjoyed, demanded time for 
consideration, He consulted his cousin Elias, 
and gave the substance of the discussion in a 
tenson, or poetical dialogne : 

“ Gui. Tell me, Elias, should a lover who 
loves his lady truly, and is so beloved by her, 
desire, according to the laws of love, to be 
* her lover or her husband, supposing that he 
has the choice ? 

“ Elias. I have the heart of a loyal lover, 
and not of a deceiver; therefore I should 
consider it a greater honor to have a beautiful 
and wise lady forever than for a year or so; 
and I hold that the condition of her husband 
is to be preferred. 

“ Gui. For my part, I consider that to be 
best which makes one become better ; and I 
despise nothing so much as that by which one 
grows the worse. Now for the sake of a mis- 
tress one is always striving to become better ; 
but the man that marries neglects himself, 
and loses whatever merit he may have had 
before. Again, a lover is praised for his 
love ; but a husband is ridiculous if he loves 
his wife. 

“ Elias. If Y 
you would fee 
nonsense. A false lover seeks only his own 
pleasure, and thinks not of hers who is the 
object of his love. I, by preferring the chains 
which bind me forever to my lady, prove that 
nothing elsewhere would please me so much, 
and that when she desires any service of me, 
: should hate to have the liberty of refusing 

er. 
“ Gui. I do no injury to my lady in not de- 
siring to have her for my wife; on the con- 
trary, this comes of the extreme respect and 
honor I feel for her, The fidelity of a lover 
is far more honorable than that of a husband. 
He is bound to his mistress by the disgrace 
of inconstancy in love; and if he treats her 
with indignity, he sins against love and all 
the laws of chiv:lry, to his great dishonor.” 


To these considerations Elias replies, that 
he is of the same mind as before, but he 
seems unable to offer any further reasons. 
Gui is evidently intended to have the best of 
the argument. It seems, however, that the 
lady was of Elias’s way of thinking, and that 
she proposed the choice between mistress and 
wife only in order to discover the character of 
her suitor, whom, we are delighted to say, 
she rejected with scorn on his declaring the 


ou really loved ever so little, 
that you have been talking 
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result of his mature deliberations. Gui, as- 
tonished at his disappointment, justified the 
lady’s ruse still further by attacking her in 
his songs. “Her caresses,” he says, “would 
have been very delightful; but her folly has 
altered my feelings, as time will alter her 
charms.” 

Guibert Amiels was singular among the 
Troubadours for not loving above his rank: 


“I am a Troubadour,” he says, “ who am 
not of those who trespass on the ground of 
the grand seigneur, and seek to make them- 
selves heard afar, My songs are simply be- 
tween myself and her I love. I do not care 
for the foe of great ladies. I have neither 
the fortune nor the faculty to aspire to lofty 
conquests, which do not suit me, and which I 
should not obtain if they did. I love better 
a beautiful little bird in the hand than two or 
three eagles whose flight is lost in the 
heavens.” 


Arnaud de Marsan has left us a long poem 
on the best way of getting on in love. The 
principal points of advice are these : 

“ Be well-dressed, whether your clothes are 
rich or plain; take care that your shirt is fine 
and white; and that your robe, if you carry 
one, is rather short than long. Let your coat 
be full in front. Your cloak should be of the 
same stuff as your robe ; and the belt should 
match, Nothing helps a man so much as 
beautiful hair. Often wash it, and do not let 
it be either shortor long. The eyes and the 
hands are that by which a man is most often 
judged. Let their be nothing mean about 
the conduct of them. The eyes should not 
look impudently, nor the hands bear them- 
selves uneasily. Let your grooms be wise 
and handsome, lest people laugh at you and 
say, ‘like master like man.’ Don’t let your 
servants come and whisper or thing in your 
ear at dinner, and never speak low to them. 
Take particular care that the servants of your 

uests are well treated. Your house should 

open to all the world. Play for the highest 

stakes, It is base and shameful to leave the 
dice as if you were afraid of losing.” 

This curious medieval “ Art of Love” goes 
on in exactly the same strain for many pages, 
and the author adds the force of example to 
precept by saying, “It is thus that I have 
done; and I have won a great number of 
good and beautiful ladies.” 

Guillaume de Montagnagout is distinguished 
for the purity of his poetry in a time when 
even the theory of chivalrous love had be- 
come corrupted, namely, towards the end of 
the short period occupied by the Provencal 
literature. One of the few songs he has left 
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6 
contains one among many proofs to be found | 
in the verses of the Troubadours, that their 
carols were by no means “ wood-notes wild,” 
but that they were the result of art and criti- 
cal canons, as “conscious” as those of the 
best poets of our own day. “Although the 
first Troubadours said many things about 

ve, it is possible to say new things still ; for | 
a man is not a good Troubadour unless there | 
is novelty and invention in his songs. Qne| 
of the earliest has said that love has been so | 
much sung of, that it would be difficult to | 
say any thin 


ut 





ao 


g further. It is no such thing. 
I say what I have never heard said before; 
and love has given me so much knowledge, | 
that if no one had ever made verses, I should | 
have been the inventor of them.” Of the | 
poetry of De Montagnagout here is a speci- | 
men, which, if it does not quite come up to| 
he poet’s pretensions to continual novelty | 
has at least the merit of being full of truths} 


which bear saying a great many times : 


“He alone ought to be loved who aspires | 
to perfection in his life. You who so aspire, | 
vour heart and your hope upon loye. Love | 
enables a man to do the noblest deeds; it 
l fills him with joy. | 


et 
and 
lo proceed deceitfully in love is not truly to 

ve. You do not love, and ought not to be 


) inishe s melanc holy, 


beloved, if you require of her who has your | 
heart the least thing that is against virtue. | 
However ardent your passion, you will desire | 


nothing against her honor. 


To love is to have | 
will 


with her you love in every thing that | 
can increase her praise. The loyal lover loves 
mably, without excess of passion. He 
so loves will be crowned ty God with 
happiness ; but whoever wanders from this 
way becomes a deceiver. Never have I felt 
the least desire to do any thing which could 
displease her I love. No pleasure could | 
» if her honor received the least wrong 
rhe true lover desires the happiness 
f his mistress a hundred times more om his 
wn. . . . But in our time nobility is much 
lecayed ; because, without considering honor, 
every one in love seeks nothing but pleasure. 
(his lesson will bring upon me the abuse of 
many. But to have respect to them would 


be to share in their disorders.” 


one 


reast 


wh 


please m 
; . 


thereby. 


Amanicu des Escas has written the com- 
panion piece to the poem of Arnaud de Mar- 
san, al It is a perfect manual of 
etiquette for young ladies of the thirteenth 
century, and is curious and attractive on ac- 
count of the mixture of homeliness and state- 

ness shown by it to have characterised medi- 
eval manners ; 


OVE quoted. 
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“One morning, in the month of May, as I 
was musing upon the means of seeing her J 
love, I saw a eautiful lady, whom, saluting, 
I approached. She took me by the hand, led 
me to a place apart, bade me sit down beside 
her, and said, “Seigneur Amanieu des Escas, 
I beseech you to instruct me frankly in all a 
young lady ought to do in crder to obtain 
honor and ayoid wrong from eyvil-speakers,’ 
‘Lady,’ I answered, ‘I will gladly do so, 
although you have ten times more understand- 
ing than I have. But che more one has, the 
more one asks for counsel. In the first place, 
I advise you always to get up early, so that 
when your lady calls you, she may find you 
shod, dressed, and ‘properly adjusted, Before 
lacing, wash your hands, arms, and face. After 
that, my sweet friend, lace yourself very tight. 
Do not have your nails so long that the black 
may be seen. Above all, take care that your 
head is clean. What people see most should 
be most carefully attended to. Brush your 
teeth every morning. . . . Prepare then for 
the uprising of your lady, so that she may not 
have to wait for any thing. But do not enter 
her chamber until her husband is up, unless 
she calls you.’” 


Then follow long directions for the fulfilment 
of the duties of lady-of-the-bedchamber, which 
would seem to have been the office of all 
young ladies who were not themselves at the 
head of a feudal court. After this she is told 
how to behave at dinner and at church; and 
finally, how to conduct herself in what was, at 
that time openly, and is de facto always, the 
chief consideration of life : 

“If any one makes love to you, do not be 
prudish. Defend yourself with amiable and 
witty answers. If you do not care for him, 
ask him whether he likes the English or the 
Gascon ladies best; so get up a dispute, and 
call in some of the company to decide it. 
Never speak ungraciously to those who seek 
you in love. There are five hundred ways of 
getting rid of a displeasing lover without being 
disrespectful to him. If you wish to have a 
lover, do not let beauty and riches rule your 
choice. For the handsomer a man is, the less 
he is worth if he has not greater merits ; and 
a man who is pleasing to every body is much 
above one who is only rich. Choose, then, a 
lover who is courteous and of good birth. 
When he pays his worship to you, he ought to 
say,” &c. &c. “To which you should reply: 
‘ Belami, I accept your homage; and Heaven 
forbid that I should ever have any other lover. 
If you are loyal, you will always find me true. 
I shall always be ready to reward you for your 
services, if they are rendered without deceit, 
and if no word escapes you which can hurt 
my fame.’ Being thus agreed, you can receive 
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and give presents; but if he makes any im-) 
proper request, beware of consenting, for if 
f ae you he will not seek to injure you. 
Nevertheless, be careful always to flatter him 
with some hopes.’ , 
A great deal more of the like advice is given 
by the poet to “Madame la Marquise,”—for 
so he the young lady. Another 
piece contains directions equally full for the 
conduct of a young “ damoiseau,” 
man of station. 

We close our quotations with a version of 


addresses 


or son of a 


portions of an anonymous piece, in which love 
seems to us to be expressed with great sim- 
plicity and force. But in perusing ali transla- 
tions of really good poetry, the reader must 
make allowance for the absence of that “ slight 
and perpetual novelty,” which Aristotle de- 
scribes as the peculiarity of the language of 
poetry, and which revives, in their original ra- 
diance, the The 
piece is called the Farewell: 


dullest truisms of passion. 


. “ery my dear, you for whom my heart 
melts and languishes ; you who are more de- 
lightful to me than any thing in the world; 


whom I loved entirely the first moment I saw | 
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you and heard you talk; you to whom I be- 
long more than to myself; for at night my 
spirit flies to you, and finds so much j joy, th: at 
when I wake and remember it, I am ready to 
| put out my eyes for their folly in fors aking 
sleep. You are my life and my death; but 
death from you is dearer than any other life. 
It is a great foolishness in me to dare to think 
of you; but it would bea not to tell 
any evil to the physician who alone can help 
me. Know then, sweet lady, from whom I[ 


iaay, 
hold in fee all that I am and have, that I go 
ithout heart, while you 


ere ate r 


and come faint and w 
have two hearts, mine and your own. Yes, 
that hour when you accepted my little 
gold, you took with it the he art 
breast. . .. I give myself up, then, 
without reserve, whether for death or 
In all the places which are lighted by the sun 
there is ve to be seen like you. Livery 
thing I behold seems ugly when I consider the 
whiteness of your neck, that wonderfull y well- 
turned chin, that vermilion mouth, of which 
God has ] 


made 
and laughing beautifully, 
love. I am 


ring of 
of my 
to you 
for life. 


out 


never the equal for kissing, 
and for compelling 
so consumed with love when I 
think thereof, that I know not what I do or 


say, and answer not those who speak to me.” 


1 





Tue Dust anp Hor Winns or Inpra.— 
Campaigning can only be conducted at an enor- 
mouscost. ‘The hottest day that comes, let some 
one who is sincerely desirous of understanding 
what the dry winds of India are like, repair to 
an iron foundry in full activity, and let him stand 
in front of the fire when the furnace-door is 
opened ; but unless he can add to it the odors 
yrocurable by standing over the grating of a 
Strand cookshop in the dog-days he will have} 
but a poor idea of the nastiness of the blast, 
which, sweeping over burning sandy plains, 
covered with putrefying remams, whisks clouds 
of pulverized animal matter along with it, and 
rushes in dense yellow volumes all over the city | 
and the plains around it. } 

To the increasing heat there is added length 
of days, greater power to the wind, and, if pos-| 
sible, dust. Of the latter it is quite be-| 
yond the powers of writing to gi 
tion. It is so fine and subtle that 


more 
ve a desc rip-| 


i 

long after the | 
causes which raised it have ceased to exert their 
influence you may see it like a veil of gauze be-| 


tween your eyes and every object. The sun, 
while yet six or seven degrees above the horizon, | 
is hid from sight by it as though the luminary 
were enveloped in a thick fog, and at early} 
morning and evening this vapor of dust 
pended high in air seems like a rain cloud | 

clinging to a hillside. When this dust is set | 
rapidly in motion by a hot wind, and when the | 
grosser sand, composed of minute fragments of 
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tale, scales of mica, and earth, 
quick successive waves through the 
mosphere, the effect is 
one detest India for 
your tent, your hair, 
and covered with dust, which deposits a coating 
half an inch thick all over the tent—IW. ZL 
Russell, in London Times. 


THE dente of Mr. inen causes & vacancy 
in the publishing world which will not easily be 
supplied ; for, 
lisher of the poets, ry now reveals 
that he was the poet of the publishers. Of this 
we were not previously aware. At any rate, 
whether or not he was poctical himself, it is quite 
certain that he was the cause of poetry in others 
—for let the poets say what they will about the 


sufficient to make 
Every article in 
and nose are filled 


quite 
ever. 


eyes 


as 


} 3 t > tl 
ne was e I the pub- 


a contempor 


| impulses of genius, there is no inspiration equal 


to that of a publisher with a good banker’s bal- 
ance, and who is bold enough to risk the publi- 
cation Mr. Moxon was assisted 
| when he commenced business by Samuel Rog- 
| ers, who removed his “ Italy ”’ from Longmans, 
and placed it in Moxon’s hands, and made him 
his publisher for the rest of his life. A long 
list of famous names will be found after Rog- 
ers’s in the pages of Mr. Moxon’s ledger—Barry 
| Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, Tennyson, Sher- 
idan Knowles, Cnarles Lamb, and Forester.— 
Critic. 


of verses. 


W 
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From Household Words. 

THE REVEREND ALFRED HOBLUSH’S 

STATEMENT. 

Ye who listen with credulity to the whis- | 
pers of Fancy, and pursue with eagerness 
the phantoms of Hope; who expect that Age 
will dissipate the shyness of Youth; attend | 
to the history of Hoblush, curate of Saint 
Stylites. 

I am aware that Doctor Samuel Johnson 
begins his diverting History of Rasselas, | 
Prince of Abyssinia, very much in this fash- 
ion. That ynmeaning young person and 
his wearisome adviser are introduced with a 
flourish laid down, as it were, on the same) 
lines. But I say again, Ye who listen with 
credulity to the whispers of Fancy, who ex-| 
pect that Age will dissipate the shyness, | 
blushes, spilling of fluids, entanglement of | 
human limbs, with other failings incident to | 
constitutional nervousness; attend to the! 
history of Alfred Hoblush, curate of Saint | 
Stylites. 

The configuration of the ecclesiastic known | 
as Hoblush, is pretty familiar to the parish ;| 
but to the great world outside, it is, in human | 
probability, caviare. I am tall and slender, | 
very gentle of aspect, and look out at Nature 
very mildly—through glasses. My hair is'| 
long, and usually saturated with unguents, 
and turns up spontaneously at the back in a 
sort of frill. My garment is long and monk- | 
ish, shining like satin; and my umbrella is 
carried full a yard in front of my person, be-| 
ing poised daintily between two fingers, as | 
though it were a hot rod. In this guise I go! 
my peaceful, inoffensive round, a-curing of | 
souls: the Reverend Alfred Hoblush, at your | 
service. | 

This is the pure shell, the earthly, out- 
speaking portion of him. But for that which | 


passeth show, the spiritual, indestructible |. 


half of the man, a hint or so may be dropped. | 
I have a quiet, gentle soul, in truth but ill- 
calculated for contact with the furze and 
briars of 2 wicked world. The gentle soul | 
flies in upon itself at any thing like a jar, a| 
start, or shock—at any thing like a rough | 
joke, or what is called quizzing—flies home | 
fluttering, trembling, and, so to speak, in| 
blushes. A burst of ill-regulated female | 
merriment has been known to rout utterly | 
the little trifler. From the loud laugh that 
speaks the vacant mind, it shrinks with 
horrof. 
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Not but that my own personality as the 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush took exceeding 
| delight in female society. It was in a manner 
the air it breathed; and in my own parish, 
that is to say, the little country-town of 
Crambington, where I did curacy duty for 
the Reverend Doctor Blowers. It may be 


stated, with a pardonable vanity, that the 


respiratory functions were reciprocal; for, 
with the mature virgins of Crambington, 
Hoblush was the air they breathed —in- 
haled greedily indeed during many a quiet 
evening tea. To such entertainment I, so 
to.speak, let myself out on hire, per night, 
and this run upon me positively continues 
five nights out of the seven. What may 
have been at the bottom of such hearty ap- 
preciation, is not for me to state; since I did 
no more than look out placidly through my 
spectacles on my parish virgins, and in quiet 
tones unfold my experiences of men and 
things generally. Positively you might have 


|heard a pin drop, as, seated in the midst, 


those silvery tones echoed musically through 
the apartment. O happy, happy hours! 
Hours of whose return, proximate or remote, 
| the probability is extremely doubtful! Some- 
way, with the rough creatures belonging to 
my own sex, I could not thrive. I did not 
affect their company, nor did they mine. 
Their coarse rough bearing did not suit my 
gentle ways; for I was but a shorn lamb, to 
which the wind should be tempered. The 
bare notion of being clapped on the back, or 
welcomed in Hail-fellow-well-met! fashion, or 
being joked at rudely, or being addressed 
with slang allusion, gives me a cold feeling 
down my back. No, my gentle soul was at- 


|tuned to the sweet song of women’s voices. 


It fluttered away to the soft boudoir sanctu- 
ary, and there nestled among the down cush- 
ions and tabourets of female nature. 

But there was one strange peculiarity in 
my mental constitution—if peculiarity it can 
be called—which should not be passed over 
in this free and open confession. There was 
implanted in me a mysterious repulsion to 
most of the animal creation. Of cats I had 
that awe and dread which is common to me, 
I believe, with many more of my fellow-crea- 
tures; holding their classification by natural- 
ists under the head of animals Fere Nature, 
or savage beasts to be highly just and scien- 
tific. Horses, too, inspired me with terror, 
and I cannot call to mind that I ever, at any 
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period of my life, found myself on the back of 
a fiery courser. But, curious to say, I most 
shrank from dogs. Their presence filed me 
with terror; I scented them afar off, and was 
warned of their approach by a sort of in- 
stinct. Every way my presence seemed to 
have the effect of inflaming them, and even 
dogs of inoffensive natures have been known 
to growl and glance furiously from their eyes 
and to display other marks of irritation. 
Their furious looks made me tremble all over, 
and caused a cold perspiration to break forth, 
Such hostility was as unaccountable as unde- 
served ; yet it had the effect of bringing me 
round by circuitous roads and by-places, to 
avoid parts where I knew strange dogs were 
kept. This very often embittered the course 
of my life. I never knew the day nor the 
hour when the fangs of one of these brutes 
might be closing on my unsuspecting flesh. 

With this moral constitution I was alone 
in the world—unwed, unmated. My hearth 
was desolate. I was alone in the world with 
my violoncello. 

That instrument was as much in demand 
as myself, and went out with me to all even- 
ing parties. Indeed, it was a favorite joke to 
include it specially in the little pink note of 


invitation, it being hoped that the Reverend 
Alfred Hoblush would be kind enough to 


bring with him Mrs. Alfred Hoblush. Ac- 
cordingly, when I entered silently of an even- 
ing, beautifully robed in shining raiment, 
there was borne in after me a huge case, 
coffin-like in aspect, which was set up on end 
in a corner of the room. It came round 
with me to all the houses where I was enter- 
tained ;—to the Misses Manidrum’s, to the 
Misses Marjoram’s, the Misses Pemjob’s and 
a host more too numerous to mention. Per- 
haps, of all the army of virgins, the Misses 
Manidrum were to my taste. They were by 
far the most deeply versed in musical enter- 
tainments, and perhaps made the strongest 
tea. There were but two of them left ;—an 
elder and a younger sister, with no one in the 
wide world to care for them, save an ancient 
aunt who could do nothing beyond sitting in 
achair and trying to listen to every thing. 
Over the head of the elder of the twain, I 
should say not more than eight and thirty 
summers had passed, being comely enough in 
aspect to rejoice any man’s heart. 

And yet there was an unaccountable fresh- 
ness of tint about her delicate nasal confor- 
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mation which was certainly a drawback to 
the classic beauty of her face. It mystified 
me, this local inflammation. It disturbed me 
to see this tint deepened, in the course of a 
night, from a gentle pink, into an angry 
crimson, flaming out like heated metal. 
Her frail figure, too, was wasted and ema- 
ciated, and the anatomy of the regions about 
the neck was developed extraordinarily. Her 
sister, scarcely two years junior to her, had 
all the liveliness and caprice attendant on 
that engaging period of life, being always full 
of spirits, and pouting, and fretting, if she 
were crossed in any thing. With them I 
passed many a happy evening, travelling in 
company through miles of concert and sym- 
phony. Our music was fine—very fine, the 
whole parish said, my bowing in particular, 
was thought to be masterly. We were con- 
scientious players—both ef us—working on 
steadily from eight till twelve of these musi- 
eal nights, travelling through symphony after 
symphony. 

To the Misses Marjoram’s, too, I was in the 
habit of taking the coffin-shaped case. The 
three fair daughters, had locks of the most 
beautiful flaxen tint, running wild in clusters 
of ringlets. I never saw earthly creatures so 
wondrously fair; yet, strange to say, there 
was that fatal singularity about their nasal 
developments also, which were all high and 
arched, and more comformable to ornitholog- 
ical than human laws. Subject, also, to angry 
irritation and incandescence, on the smallest 
excitement. Cruel law this: that the youth 
and beauty of our parish was to go forth 
upon the earth with this Cain’s mark upon 
them; children, as it were, of that hapless 
Slawkenburgius, we have read of in Mr. 
Shandy. 

From my heart I grieved for the three 
Misses Marjoram, when I saw ignition com- 
mencing. With them I could play no more 
than light romances, and what are called 
notturnos, facile in character, and not reach- 
ing to the grandeur of the classical. Still, in 
such light toying with music, did many other 
pleasant evenings run by. 

All this while, though exposed to such 
sweet seductions, it never entered into the 
heart of the Reverend Alfred Hoblush to 
pick one flower from that fair garden, and 
place it in his bosom. To say the truth, he 
felt thrown, as it were, among a dear sister- 
hood—disporting in a sort of pastoral curacy, 
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ranging, Corydon-like, among so many parish| worship, it could not be!—* The evils of 
Phyliises. Marriage forsooth! What will] stiffueckedness were manifold, its fruit was 
the world say? and such like coarse speeches, | evil.” Now just one timid glance over the 
were as naught tome. There was no such| edge. for she was sitting right under the pul- 
conventional scandal abroad in Crambington. | pit, to see could it be so. “ First, Christian 
I nourished no such notions towards them, | friends, it hardeneth the heart, it turneth to 
nor did they towards me. So I believe it) rock that which should be as soft as moss.” 
would have endured until the end of time. | What was that fluttering down lightly through 
So I believe I would have continued to wander | the air? Ah, wretched bands! Ineffectua | 


among the virgins, platonically,and with my | 
crook upon my shoulder. But, alas! It was | 
the evening of one of our great festivals, and 
the church of’ Saint Stylites was crowded to | 
the porch. Never had I seen so much Cram-| 
bington youth and beauty—so much Cram-| 
bington silk and ribbon rustling and fluttering | 
as I looked down from my high place and | 
proceeded in soft tones to dilate on the vir-| 
tues and glories of that illustrious saint. 
“Dear brethren.” I was saying, in that 
clear, gentle voice which Miss Manidrum al- 
ways said was to her as the tinkling of silver 
bells, “ we should not lead ourselves to stiff- 
neckedness—to stiffneckedness, I say ”—on 
which theme I was about to dilate at length | 
when I felt something sawing and grasping 
me unpleasantly about the region of the neck. 
No doubt those parts were in a state of ex- 
treme irritation. “For, dear Christians, only | 
consider, that he who is stiffnecked "— I had 
discovered what it Those perverse, 
overstarched bands had got twisted round all 
awry—right under my ear. Had been under 
my ear for some time back in all probability, 
presenting me in a ludicrous and irreverent 
aspect. The bare notion sent the blood rush- 
ing to the tips of my ears and extremities 
generally. I felt hot and uncomfortable, and 
tugged nervously at the strings to bring all! 
straight again. The result was only tighten- 
ing of the horrid engine almost to suspension 
of the respiration. Further tugging, with | 
further rush of blood: all the eyes of the con- 
gregation must be upon the unseemly strug- 
gle; then a sudden crack, and all was over. | 
The bands came away in my hand. Sinking 
with shame and confusion, I stole a terrified 


was. 


glance at the congregation below, and my 
eyes lighted on a fresh rosy face, quite strange | 
to the parish, seemingly struggling with some 


secret emotion. Again I repeated, holding) 
up by way of wretched shift those cruel 
bands, the warning against stiffneckedness. 
No, that surely could not be laughter—such 


wickedness, such irreverence in a place of | 


clutch, vain effort to grasp them! They light 
in the pew below: and I see the strange face 
now covered up in a handkerchief, convulsed 
with laughter. 


That night my sleepavas troubled : I tossed 
wearily until near to morning. There was a 
heavy oppression on the breast of the Rever- 
end Alfred Hoblush, the like of which he had 
never experienced in his life before. Which 
too, on nice analysis next morning, resolved 


itself into certain fresh and rosy elements. 


O that fatal glance downward from his pulpit, 
while tugging at those bands had undone him! 
Whether that poor sermon of his, stopped 
short there and then, or staggered on for 
many minutes more—whether Saint Stylites 
was further glorified by his servant, or left 
here abruptly to shift for himself, he declares 
solemnly, with his hand on his heart, he is to 
this hour unable to determine. 

It was communicated to me, on putting in- 
terrogatories at an absurdly early hour next 
morning to Miss Manidrum senior, that the 
freshness and roses belonged to a young Irish 
lady, who had only come into my parish some 
two days before, and was now residing with 
her cousins the Penguins. I fear me much 
that there was an awkwardness in my manner, 
and tell-tale suffusion about my cheeks, which 
must have gone nigh to betraying what was 
within me. Yes, Miss Manidrum said she 
was a new arrival, and would tarry in the 
parish fora month or more. Miss Loo Moyle 
the name. 

I had not seen much of the Penguins 
hitherto; they being of that free-tongued, 
irreverent ciass I have spoken of before. 
But, should not the pastor know every mem- 
ber of the flock confided to his care? Was 
not such ignoring of the Penguins a grievous 
dereliction of duty? Why let feelings of pure 
personal convenience interfere with such 
sacred functions? I must go at once: and 
thus achieve a noble victory over the evil por- 
tion of our common nature. 
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She was in the drawing-room, alone! 
Radiant, blooming, beautiful, glorious, and in 
a surpassing hat, fringed a foot deep with lace. 
Such vision was never presented to poor 
wretched heart, and I could have sunk down 
on my knees before it. 

“ Miss Penguin,” I gasped, “ Miss Penguin, 
I came to see—that is, 1 am Hoblush—the 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush !” 

“T know you perfectly, already,” she said, 
with a burst of laughter. “O dear! yes—no 
introduction needed.” 

Color mounting again,—terrible enemy that 
of mine. I had a dim perception of what she 
alluded to. 

“Won't you sit down?” she said, still 
laughing. “See, I have a little souvenir of 
you already—presented to me, certainly—in 
a very unusual manner.” And, going to the 
table, she opened a book, and took out those 
wretched bands, which had fluttered down to 
her from my. pulpit. “O dear!” she said, 
sinking into a chair, and holding them up by 
the two strings, “never shall I forget that 
scene—never.” Here she went off again into 
another burst. 

I felt so overwhelmed—so abashed, at this 
strange reception, that I thought I should 


9 


have sunk down upon the ground: then, 
seizing my hat, half rose, with purpose of 
flying. 

“There,” she said, “don’t go—I won't 


plague you any more. Here, take back your 
clerical farniture, and keep it as a memorial 
of peace and amity proclaimed between us. 
Now let us talk of the weather.” 

A little re-assured, I ventured to raise my 
eyes to her lovely face—for the first time 
almost since entering the ‘room. It was 
dazzling, that pink and white fruit suspended 
before me. I had never seen any thing like 
it in my life. Ah! witless Hoblush, thy peace 
is gone forever. “ Ye who listen with credu- 
lity to the whispering of Fancy, &c., &c., 
&c.,” according to what is prefixed by way of 
text to this simple narrative. 

“Madam,” I began, with trembling voice, 
“ I , oo 

“Madam! to me! 
plain Goody, next! 
ing of ?” 

“ Dreaming of!” I exclaimed, involuntarily. 
“TamMinadream! Such beauty—such love- 
liness! O forgive me, I know not what I am 
saying.” And this time I made straight for 


It will be Mistress, or 
Sir! what are you dream- 
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the door, and fled away down stairs, out of the 
house. “QO ye,” I say again, with the late 
Doctor Samuel Johnson, “who listen with 
credulity to the whispers of Fancy,—who ex- 
pect that Age will dissipate the shyness of 
Youth,—attend to the history of Hoblush, 
Prince of Abyssinia”—I mean, Curate of 
Saint Stylites ! 

On the troubled hours that followed I will 
not dwellnow. I was distraught and feverish. 
Like the unhappy owner of the deceased dog 
known as Tray, I was sick: I was wretched. 
I was wasting away. I was under articles to 
appear that night at the Misses Marjoram’s, 
for an evening party. Be sure to bring the 
violoncello, — Mrs. Hoblush, I think they 
called it. Weak-minded joke, worthy of the 
dwindled souls from which it emanated! 
How my soul loathed that wretched Tom- 
foolery! Why should my lot be, to go 
through the world linked to a coffin-shaped 
case? Man was surely made for other and 
more noble aims. 

“What shall we play to-night?” said the 
elder Marjoram, greedily turning over the 
pages of her music. “Shall we have Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn ? ” 

I heard her, but heeded not. 

“ Suppose we try that noble symphony of 
Mozart, which always sounds like Heaven!” 
she said in one of those absurd fits of enthu- 
siasm. 

I looked at her vacantly, scarcely compre- 
hending the force of the remark, and then let 
my bow wander off upon the strings into a 
wild, unearthly chaunt, full of a despairing 
pathos. They listened:in wrapt attention, 
while I went on still discording the weird- 
like strain—now high, now low—quivering, 
passionate, fluttering, stealing. I knew not 
what I played, and yet it had shape and form 
and measure; for there was that within me 
which should have vent at all risks. 

“What is it?” said those who had been 
harkening while I played on for a very con- 
siderable period. (I fancy I should have 
gone on thus the whole night long.) “ What 
is it?” they asked again, in hushed tones, 

I burst into a hoarse laugh. “ What 
would you say to an Irish tune? Ha, ha! 
Harken again.” Then I fell off at once into 
this witching extemporization. “I'll play no 
more to-night,” I said, at last. “ My brain’s 
on fire; Iam unwell!” And so, laying down 
my bow without a word more, I passed softly 








: 


tell 
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from the room. I could not have borne that 
wretched drumming; it would have driven me 
mad. So I went forth, and wandered up and 
down for hours about her dwelling,—the Pen- 
guins’ dwelling. There was a light burning 
in the top window. I had a fearful cold and 


sore throat next morning, and could scarcely 


speak. 
My soul was languishing for her. I was 
being wasted with an internal fire. Somebody 


said there were two hectic spots on my cheeks. | 


Rector Blowers, coarse mortal, kept making 
low, unfeeling jokes, as it seemed to me very 
unbecoming one of his cloth. But, for his 
grey hairs, as he knows full well, he durst not 
so useme. What achange has been wrought 
on this poor bosom! My little ones, that is 
to say the children and orphans of the parish 
whom I used to catechise sweetly of evenings 
in the chancel, when the gorgeous sunset was 
shining in through the golden pane, are grown 
to be a positive nuisance—as unruly creatures 
as were ever gotten together. I tell them 
sternly, they must mind what they are about, 
—no more of this fooling or it will be worse 
for them, and I send two off home whimper- 
ing. But, returning to my own homestead at 
noontide, there was Balm of Gilead waiting 
for me in a little pink tri-cornered note, which, 
I was told, had been sent from Penguinville. 
In the little tri-cornered note, it was hoped 
that Reverend Alfred Hoblush would come 
and drink tea that evening, and oblige mine 
sincerely, Alicia Penguin. 

Oblige mine sincerely! ay, five hundred 
times over! So, that night, I arrayed myself 
in my shining dress-coat with the stand-up 
collar and the beautiful Oxford vest, and set 
forth. Coarse Blowers wished to know “ was 
I going to a rendezvous ?” ; 

She was transcendently beautiful that night; 
looking out on me as from a white cloud of 
floating muslin. The Penguins, I suppose, 
were present. It is unlikely they would leave 
her to entertain me alone; but, on that head, 
I cannot speak with certainty. At all events, 
I took notice of dusky outlines moving about, 
which, I suppose, were Penguins. How 
musical was her voice—her speaking voice 
that is—flavored daintily with ever so little of 
a juicy brogue! “Could I play ?” she asked 
(the coffin was standing on end below in the 
hall). Come, let that big tea-chest o’ mine 
be brought in. Come, I must open that fiddle- 
kease and give them a tchune. That dainty 


| brogue gave such a luscious sweetness to all 
‘she said! So the fiddle-kease was brought 
_in and opened, and I sat down—in company, 
I believe, with a Penguin presiding at the 
| pianoforte. 

«How tenderly he holds it,” I heard her 
whisper. 

I played for her, something short and ex- 
'pressive, into which I threw my whole soul. 
It evidently pleased her. 

“Do you know any thing lively?” she 

asked, “ Ballymaloney Ora, or Planxty Mur- 
| phy, or——” 
| “No!” I knew none of those national 
| airs. 

“Where have ye been brought up?” she 
asked, contemptuously. Igroaned. “ Where, 
indeed? Why had I not been grounded in 
| Ballymalony, and the other lilts? I would 
borrow a book of Hibernian tunes and apply 
myself to that study. Stay,” I said, with ex- 
traordinary courage, “you shall be my in- 
structress, lovely Islander !” 

“Tone!” she said, with a scream of laughter. 
“ But I have another pupil to begin teaching 
of. Do you know Mr. Nairo?” 

I did not know the gentleman. 

“He will be here to-morrow or next day; 
and a fine, handsome fellow he is.” , 

I felt a sharp, hot pang pass through me. 
Who was this Nairo ? 

“ Wouldn’t ye like to know him now ?” she 
said. 

“Thad no particular desire,” I answered, in 
freezing tones. 

“Now, are you going to be jealous of the 
poor fellow before seeing him? Then, I can 
tell you,I like him better than anybody I have 
ever seen yet.” 

I went home that night filled with a new 
trouble. “ Who was this wretched Nairo that 
had come between me and my love? Cold, 
hollow-hearted woman! Why torture this 
faithful bosom? Nairo. What aname! Ital- 
ian, doubtless: some fellow with jet, glossy 
moustaches and rings. A curled and oiled 
Assyrian bull, like the man in Maud. Pah! 
But let him beware—beware, I say! Lambs 

have been known to cast their skin and become 
lions! Nairo! indeed,—ha! ha! the (what 
was the Irish word ?) the spalpeen !—ha! ha! 
The spalpeen! Och! whilliloo!” I contin- 
ued, starting up, with Hibernian associations 
crowding fast upon me, “will anybody treat 
upon the tail of my coat?” and I drew an 
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imaginary garment round the room triumph- 
antly. Was not this the custom at the fair— 
her fair, her national fair! Ah, false, frail one 
—<deluding enchantress! angel! devil! 

I was with her day after day. I infested’ 
the house of the Penguins. I rushed unto 
her exultingly, one morning,—* I know it,” I 
said, “I have found it. Only listen to me,” 
and straight played off for her Ballymalony 
Ora. 

“Bravo!” she said. She was delighted. 
“Goon. Play like that, if you want me to 
like you! You should have been born an 
Irishman. Nairo is an Irishman.” 

Ah! that accursed name! Confusion on his 
banners wait! And yet I could take out let- 
ters of naturalisation—or stay, did not my 
grandfather's cousin marry a lady whose step- 
father’s first wife had relatives in Cork? This 
must be louked into. ; 

Mr. Nairo was already arrived, she told me. 
He saw her every day. But, with my pene- 
tration, it was easy to know that this was but 
a blind: one of her little tricks for plaguing 
my loving heart. I have a secret feeling that 
I have grown to be beloved in turn. What a 


change has come over Alfred Hoblush, wrought 
all by her! We have sung together duetts, 


even airs, from that wicked, naughty opera, 
where she addresses me with passion as Alfredo 
mio! and I reciprocate with La Violetta 
mia! Improper, charming, bewitching music! 
What if I were her Alfredo really? This 
struggle in my bosom must end. My flesh is 
all wasted away. I must speak or die. 


It was at the close of a beautiful evening in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, that a 
solitary visitor might have been observed pac- 
ing uneasily up and down the Penguins’ draw- 
ing-room. It was the unhappy Hoblush, who 
had sent up word begging to see Miss Loo for 
a few minutes in private. He had made up 
his mind to put the fatal question that morn- 
ing. I hear her footstep; she is coming,— 
my own, my sweet! Courage, Hoblush ! 

I had it all off by heart. “ Dear lady,” I 
said, “though knowing you but for a short 
space, I may say that period seems to be years. 
Your virtues, your perfections, are all familiar 
tome. I know that” ' 

* Come, none of your blarneying, Mr. Hob- 
lush,” the dear girl answered ; “ come to the 
point at once, What are ye driving at?” 

“Blarneying!” I said, with vehemence, 
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“forbid it, Heaven! No, by Saint Kevin's 
Bed!”—I had been diligently reading up 
all the Hibernian traditions—* no, by Saint 
Keven’s Bed, I durst not.” 

“ Be quick, then, Mr. Hoblush. I have to 
go out with Mr. Nairo,” 

My lip curled. “ Mr. Nairo’s claims, I sup- 
pose, are paramount?” 

“ They are,” she said, quietly. 

I regarded her fixedly for aninstant. “Go, 
false one!” I said. 

“What do you mean, sir?” she returned, 
rising. 

“Ah, stay! ” I said, frantically. “Forgive 
me! I knew not what I said. Nay, you 
must hear me; I have been silent too long.” 
And, sinking on my knees, I poured out all 
my loves, hopes, and sorrows : how I had wor- 
shipped her, and every particle of dust or 
earth upon which she trod: how she was my 
pearl of Shiraz, my opal of great price, my 
Prince Regent, or Pitt diamond: how I was 
but a body, and she the soul: how she was my 
breath of life, my sustenance, my hope, my 
joy, my 

The door was violently pushed open, and 
then came bounding in something shaggy— 
something panting. Two paws were on my 
shoulder in an instant; and there was a great 
black and white head and ivory jaws beside 
my cheek. I could have died at that moment. 
“Take him away !” I shrieked, feebly. 

“ Down, Nairo!” she said, with her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth. 

But the horrible Newfoundland brute kept 
on me still. His bark came as thunder to my 
ears, and then I was, grovelling on the floor 
beneath him. There was an icy suffusion on 
my brow. All I recollect afterwards, was his 
cold nose sniffing at my throat; his two fiery 
eyes glaring at me, and his hot breath upon 
my cheeks. 

Yes, Isaw more than that. I saw the cruel 
Irish maiden falling back on the sofa in con- 
vulsions of laughter. For all that, it nearly 
threw me into a fit, as might be expected 
from my constitutional antipathy to ferocious 
animals. 


Speaking now as a third party, I may men- 
tion the fact, that the Reverend Alfred Hob- 
lush has exchanged his curacy for one in the 
west of England. But ceelum non animum 
mutant is the unalterable law. His spirits are 
utterly broken, and he is but the wreck of his 
former self. 
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No common interest attaches to the life 
and labors of the remarkable man whose 
writings we have placed at the head of this 
article. Those writings have attained a very 
high place in the literature of his own time, 
and there are good grounds for believing 
that this place will be permanent in the lit- 
erature of the English language. They belong 
to the History of Science, and mark an impor- 
tant epoch in the progress of discovery. This, 
no doubt, is true more or less of many works 
which are afterwards forgotten, and of many 
contributions to our knowledge which fall 
into the general inheritance with but little 
recollection of the quarter from which they 
came. But there are many guarantees 
agcinst such being the fate of the works of 
Hugh Miller. The interest of his narrative, 
the purity of his style, his inexhanstible 
faculty of happy and ingenious illustration, 
his high imaginative power—so essential to 
the completeness of high intellectual faculties, 
—and that light of genius which it is so diffi- 
cult to define, yet so impossible to mistake, 
all promise to secure for the author of the 
“Old Red Sandstone” the lasting admiration 
of his countrymen. Those who in after 
times desire to make themselves acquainted 
with the subject on which Hugh Miller 
specially employed his pen, are little likely 
to seek their information in any other form 








than that in which it was originally conveyed. | 
Hugh Miller was born in the little town of | 
Cromarty, on the north-eastern shores of 


Scotland, in the second year of the present | 
' 


century. His father, the owner and master 
of vessels employed in the coasting trade, 
perished at sea in 1807; and his mother was 
left dependent in a great measure for her 
own support and the education of her family 
upon the generosity of her kindred. Her 
two brothers, one of whom was a carpenter 
and the other a harness maker, were her 
principal support. To the manly and simple 
virtues of these two uncles Hugh Miller has 
left, in one of the most delightful of his 
works, a grateful and enduring tribute. 
Hugh, having learned his letters and his 
spelling under the tuition of a worthy wo- 
man, whose establishment was of the hum- 
blest kind, passed in due course to the parish 
school. There he seems to have been no 
otherwise distinguished than as a harum- 
scarum boy—with a turn for any literature 
but that which belonged to school,—a reader 
of strange books—a teller of queer stories— 
a leader in expeditions among the caves and 
precipices of the neighboring coast. But in 
the learning which all scholars of his class in 
Scotland look to as the principal object of 
ambition, viz, that which may fit them for 
the ministry of the Church, Miller, much to 
the disappointment of his uncles, made no 
progress whatever. Accordingly when the 
years of boyhood had been spent, and the 
necessity of self-support came upon him, he 
had no other resource than some manual oc- 
cupation. One of his cousins was a mason; 
and he had observed that this employment 
left him, during a considerable portion of the 
year, long intervals of leisure. This, there- 
fore, was the handicraft which he chose, and 
at seventeen years of age he began work as 
an apprentice. During the three years of 
the term of service he seems to have been 
exclusively employed in his native county, and 
chiefly in his native district. From the nar- 
rative he has left us of this portion of his 
life it would appear that his acquaintance 
with men and manners had never even ex- 
tended so far as the neighboring town of In- 
verness. His working seasons were spent 
wherever his master could get a job—some- 
times in building farm-houses, farm-steadings 
or lodges at the neighboring country houses 
—sometimes in the coarser operations of 
opening quarries and building dykes. About 
a year after his apprenticeship had expired, 
work became scarce in the North, and the 
great building speculations of 1824-25 having 
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begun, Miller was induced to “ try whether 
he could not make his way as a mechanic 
among the stone-cutters of Edinburgh—per- 
haps the most skilful in their profession in 
the world.” 

Probably no man who was himself destined 
to add to the literary celebrity of Scotland 
had ever so singular an introduction to the 
society of its capital. That society then num- 
bered among its members such men as Du- 
gald Stewart, and Jeffrey, and Wilson, and 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and Sir Walter Scott. 
But none of these men had the Cromarty 
mason an opportunity of seeing,—even in 
the street. During the ten months of his 
residence Miller spent his time in stone-cut- 
ting for the Mansion House of Niddry—a 
place lying in the hollow that intervenes be- 
tween Arthur’s Seat and the heights which 
are crowned by the ruins of Craigmillar. He 
worked with a squad of wild, dissipated 
masons, associated with those rudest of the 
laboring classes—there peculiarly rude—who 
find employment around the outskirts of our 
large towns. He was lodged in the same 


room with a farm-servant and his wife, of 
whom he tells us that the man “in his jour- 
ney through life had picked up scarce an 


idea ;” and that the woman, “ though what in 
Scotland is called a ‘ fine body,’ was not more 
intellectual than her husband.” 

Returning to his native town with impaired 
health, Miller spent some of the following 
years in the lighter work of his profession, 
such as the preparation of tombstones in the 
country churchyards of Cromarty and Ross. 
The support which habits of temperance and 
frugality enabled him to derive from these 
sources of employment failing him in 1828, 
he repaired to Inverness. There he made 
his first not very promising attempt to enter 
on the field of literature. He sent to the 
“Inverness Courier” some verses of very 
moderate merit, which were, not unnaturally, 
rejected. Piqued by this result, he deter- 
mined on publishing them with others in a 
separate form, and having employed for his 
purposes the printer of the “ Courier,” he be- 
came personally known to the editor, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Carruthers, to whom 
the high merit belongs of having early dis- 
covered the abilities and encouraged the ex- 
ertions of his humbler countryman. Miller's 
verses were published anonymously as the 
productions of a “ journeyman mason.” This 
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title implies an apology, which in some re- 
spects was not needed, and in others was 
perhaps not sufficient. Miller’s verses testi- 
fied to knowledge and accomplishments for 
the want of which his position in life would 
have accounted, and they were chiefly defi- 
cient in those qualities which may be and 
often are most independent of, education and 
of culture. The truth is that poetry cannot 
be judged by any standard lower than her 
own. Her brightest flowers have sprung, at 
times, from uncultivated ground; and the 
country which has listened to such immortal 
song from her “ Ayrshire ploughman” cannot 
be called upon to accept at more than their 
intrinsic worth the offerings of a “ journey- 
man mason.” Yet Miller’s failure to rise to 
any degree of superiority in this department 
of literature is another among the many 
proofs how subtle are the elements on which 
the gift of true poetry depends. We shall 
see how vivid his powers of imagination were, 
how great his command of language, and how 
fine his ear for its harmony in prose. He 
soon began to discover the direction in which 
he might attain success. 

During the next few years in which he 
continued to work as a mason in his native 
town, the friendly editor afforded him an op- 
portunity for occasional contributions on sub- 
jects of local interest; and these, together 
with his poems, soon brought him a certain 
celebrity in the North. They brought him, 
however, little else; and as about this time 
he had become engaged in marriage, and as 
the scanty earnings of his labor afforded him 
no very bright prospects of supporting’a wife 
and family, he seems to have seriously con- 
templated emigration to America. Fortu- 
nately a new and very unexpected employment 
was proffered to him. It was proposed to 
establish in Cromarty a branch agency of one 
of the great banking companies which play 
so considerable a part in the social economy 
of Scotland. Connected with this agency 
Miller was nominated to the office of account- 
ant, for which it was necessary that he should 
prepare himself by some preliminary instruc- 
tion. For this purpose he repaired to the 
Low Country in 1834; and in the course of 
a few months returned to Cromarty, not only 
thoroughly master of the more mechanical 
duties of his office, but with such a knowl- 
edge of the principles of banking that he 
afterwards took an able and active part in 
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the discussion of that difficult and compli- 
cated subject. 

It was at this time that he published, under 
the advice of the late Sir. T. D. Lauder, his 
volume on “ Scenes and Legends of the North 
of Scotland,” a work for which he had been 
long collecting the materials. The somewhat 
wider reputation which this volume gave him 
was far less important than the wider personal 
acquaintance to which it was the means of 
introduction. During the few following years 
in which he resided in Cromarty, his connex- 
ion with literature was extending, and his 
connexion with science had begun. But his 
labors continued to be comparatively ob- 
scure, until an event occurred which brought 
him into a more prominent position, and 
afforded him the means of speaking to the 
world. In 1839 the House of Lords decided 
on appeal against the right of the Assemblies 
of the Scottish Church to regulate, as they had 
proposed to do, the admission of ministers. 
Hence the controversy which for three years 
raged with increasing violence throughout 
the country, and ended in the calamitous 
division of 1843. Englishmen never under- 
stood that controversy, and probably never 
will. But it stirred the feelings and the in- 
tellect of Scotland to their very depths. 
Unfortunately it fell to be decided mainly 
by English Lawyers and English statesmen, 
and by some who though not without knowl- 
edge of Scotland and its law, belonged to a 
school of religion and of politics widely separ- 
ated from the habits and traditions of their 
native country. Among these was Henry 
Brougham. Miller, like the vast majority of 
his class at that time, was a liberal in politics, 
and had sympathised in all the causes to 
which that eminent man had so long devoted 
his versatile and brilliant powers. He was 
pained and alarmed by the tone and argu- 
ments of the speech in which Lord Brougham 
supported the finding of the House of Lords. 
In the course of a week he wrote and dis- 
patched to a friend in Edinburgh the MS. of 
“A Letter from one of the Scotch People to 
Lord Brougham, &c.” This vigorous pro- 
duction commanded immediate notice. The 
leaders of the Non-Intrusion Party were in 
want of a journal to espouse their cause 
against a press all but universally hostile : 
and for the establishment of such a journal 
no common abilities were required. The 
task was offered to and accepted by Miller. 





He became the editor, and ultimately the 
proprietor, of the “Witness Newspaper,” 
which under his guidance continued to advo- 
cate with ability and success the opinions of 
the Free Church. 

We say nothing here of his controversial 
writings. They were able, varied, picturesque, 
sometimes philosophical, but too often bitter, 
and not unfrequently wanting that taste and 
refinement in which on other subjects he 
never failed. It was in the columns of the 
same journal that several of those works ap- 
peared on which his fame will securely rest. 
The scientific world were astonished by a 
series of papers remarkable indeed for the 
beauty and purity of their style, but much 
more remarkable for still higher qualities— 
papers, which lighted up with all the graces 
of imagination the details of a science usually 
obscure and dry; founded its conclusions on 
extraordinary powers of analysis, and con- 
nected the whole with the noblest specula- 
tions on the history and destiny of the world. 
Thus appeared in succession “ The Old Red 
Sandstone,” “ First impressions of England 
and its People ;” “My Schools and School- 
masters,” besides many occasional papers on 
literature and science. 

In reviewing these works, and especially the 
circumstances under which they were pro- 
duced, we must not fail to take due account 
of that which underlies every possibility of 
success in the higher walks of intellectual ex- 
ertion. Miller in one of his works has 
spoken of “that mysterious subgtance on 
whose place and development so very much 
in the scheme of creation was destined to 
depend.” He was himself, alas, to afford a 
new example of the mutual dependence be- 
tween the action of the mind and the physi- 
cal condition of the organ with which it holds 
mysterious alliance. Beyond all doubt he was 
born with a powerful instrument at his com- 
mand. His mind was large, sensitive, and 
finely strung. Genius had endowed him 
with her incommunicable gifts, And as for 
higher excellence this is an all-sufficient ex- 
planation, so also is it the real source of the 
main elements of literary skill. A bad style 
is generally indicative of a feeble intellect. 
Clear conceptions will find, for the most part, 
clear expression ; and even when the task of 
the writer is to render back faint and distant 
echoes which have reached no other ear than 
his, the same faculty which enables himself to 
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catch them, will often without an effort make 
them audible to the world. There was noth- 
ing in Miller’s works which so much surprised 
the public as their mere literary merit., 
Where could this Cromarty mason have ac- 
quired his style? The surprise was natural. 
Miller was what from his position in life he 
might be presumed to be,—he was, in the 
technical sense of the word, an uneducated 
man. He knew little of any language but 
his own; and even this he never could pro- 
hounce intelligibly to an English ear. In this 
sense he was far less educated than many of 
his own class in his own country, or than his 
opportunities might have enabled him to be. 
The clergy of Scotland have almost all re- 
ceived more than the elements of education 
at its parish schools; and at least a ruai- 
mentary knowledge of the learned languages 
is generally attainable within their walls. 
These opportunities were not altogether want- 
ing to him; but, as” he himself tells us, they 
were neglected. 

Yet the truth is, that Miller had an educa- 
tion, in the higher senses of the word, with 
which few other educations can compare. 
There is no culture like that of one who loves 
reading, and has only a few of the best books 
to read. His writings show an extensive 
knowledge of English literature; but it was 
gathered slowly, through the course of years, 
from volumes acquired singly and at inter- 
vals,—from his father’s shipwrecked shelves, 
—from patronizing dominies—* sticket minis- 
ters,” and travelling pedlars. Miscellaneous 
as this reading was, he seems to have liked 
best that which was best worth liking. The 
great classic writers of English literature 
were his chosen friends. He read them in 
long solitary evenings; and in evenings not 
solitary, but loud with conversation which he 
could not enjoy. He read them in the inter- 
vals of labor, straining his eyes over their 
pages by the light of bothy-fires, and the long 
glow of northern summer nights. The en- 
joyment he had in them defended him from 
temptations for the terrible strength of which 
over the laboring classes we sometimes per- 
haps make hardly enough allowance. The 
drinking vices of many callings are nearly 
connected with physical trials. Miller tells 
us that under the influence of discomfort and 
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their noble meaning. The resolution taken 
in that moment of conscious debasement was 
ever after kept. His opportunities of self- 
improvement were never again thus volun- 
tarily lost. Passing from the illustrious 
names— 
“ That fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still,” 

he became familiar in the same way with 
most of the poets and novelists of the later 
stages of English literature—with Pope and 
Dryden, with Swift and Richardson, with 
Gray and Cowper, with Addison and Gold- 
smith. A retentive memory kept for him all 
he read; a fine natural taste determined his 
likings well, and a genial disposition made 
him live with those whose writings he admired. 
The degree in which he had lived with them 
became evident in his “ First Impressions of 
England and its People.” He never crossed 
the border til} he was far advanced in life. 
But when he did so, it is imposible to mistake 
the familiar greeting with which he hailed the 
homes of England most associated with the 
genius, the virtue or the piety of her sons. 
With what tenderness of feeling he describes 
his visit to Olney, and how often must he 
have traced before in imagination those old 
avenues in the park of the Throckmortons, 
which were the favorite resort of Cowper, 
“the sweet poet,” as Miller fondly calls him, 
“who first poured the stream of divine truth 
into the channels of our literature.” All the 
woods and fields round “ Yardley Oak ” had 
long been as familiar to him as the wave- 
worn Sutors of Cromarty, or the fine outline 
of Ben Wyvis. Probably few men now read 
the poetry of Shenstone, and the landscape 
gardening of the Leasowes is pretty well for- 
gotten. But all its old ponds and waterfalls, 
its glades and vistas, had been known to 
Miller, and he spends some hours in tracing 
their decay. At Hagley he was at home in 
the landscape of “ the Seasons,” and not less 
‘in the personal history of those from whose 
descriptions it was known. He recounts the 
strangely contrasted character of the elder 
| and the younger Lyttleton, and fs parish 
church, as over the grave of a friend, he 
repeats to himself the famous Monody. In 
| the streets of London his recollections were 
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fatigue he had begun to yield ; when retiring | of the houseless wanderings and poverty of 
one night to his hour of reading, he found | Otway, and Butler, and Chatterton, and Sav- 
the stately sentences of Bacon emptied of all | 98% and Crabbe, and Johnson. Not very 
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many of those who pass through colleges and 
schools were as worthy as this Cromarty 
mason to tread the pavement of Poets’ Cor- 
ner; not many could say with equal truth,— 


“Thad got fairly among my patrons and 
benefactors. How often, shut out for months 
and years together from all literary converse 
with the living, had they been almost my 
only companions,—my unseen associates, who 
in the rude workshed lightened my labor by 
the music of their numbers; and who in my 
evening walks, that would have been so soli- 
tary but for them, expanded my intellect by 
the solid bulk of their thinking, and gave 
me eyes, by their exquisite descriptions, to 
look at nature.” (irst Impressions, ch. 
xviii.) 

With such love for such teachers we may 
cease to wonder at Miller’s command over 
the resources of the English language. Nor 
must we omit to mention the influence of 
other circumstances in his condition. Cro- 
marty, without being itself very picturesquely 
situated, is within view of great natural fea- 
tures. There is the sea in both its aspects,— 
the long swell of comparatively open water, 
and the quiet recesses of a noble harbor, the 
best and almost the only one along hundreds 
of miles of coast. Both were associated in 
his early memory with those eventful mo- 
ments and vicissitudes in life of which in all 
ages they have been taken as the type. He 
had watched his father’s vessel going and _re- 
turning, until at last he had watched in vain. 
Then upon the other side was a view of the 
everlasting hills. The outer borders of a 
Highland country are in many respects more 
favorable to enjoyment of its beauty than the 
interior. A low horizon, with a distant out- 
line, is an inexhaustible source of variety and 
interest. Every change of atmosphere is as 
it were a change of country. Evening is 
more beautiful than elsewhere, and the work- 
ing man, called to early labor, sees as he can 
see in no other situation the effect of “ morn- 
ing spread upon the mountains.” Miller’s 
enjoyment of nature was intense, enlightened 
by the happy union of science and of taste. 
The introductory chapter of the “Old Red 
Sandstoffe ” describes his first day of labor in 
opening a quarry on the upper shores of the 
Cromarty Firth. It is but one of his lighter 
sketches, but drawn with truth and feeling. 

But we pass from the literary framework of 
his thinking to the solid materials they con- 
tained. Miller’s mastery over the science 


which he has done so much to illustrate, was 
acquired under similar circumstances of ap- 
parent difficulty and of real advantage. Mak- 
ing again due allowance for the natural 
powers of a mind which observed every thing, 
and reasoned on every thing it observed, his 
scientific education was the most perfect in 
the world. There is no knowledge so thor- 
ough as that which is gained at last after 
years of baffled and wondering inquiry. His 
facts were accumulated for himself, and his 
calling supplied him with abundant opportu- 
nities for collecting them. On the first day 
on which he began labor in a quarry, a great 
slab of rock had to be lifted from its bed, and 
when that bed was exposed to view, it pre- 
sented on its surface the grainy ripple of pri- 
meval seas. 


“Tt was ridged and furrowed like a bank of 
sand that had been left an hour Lefore. 
could trace every bend and curvature, every 
cross hollow and counterridge of the corres- 
ponding phenomena—for the resemblance was 
no half resemblance ; it was the thing itself; 
and I had observed it a hundred and a hun- 
dred times, when sailing my little schooner in 
the shallows left by the ebb.” (Old Red, 
ch. i.) 

Whilst soon after similarly employed in an- 
other part of the same district, he found an 
ammonite—that noble convoluted form so 
often repeated in different provinces of the 
Natural Kingdom, and, at second hand, in not 
a few departments of decorative art. Look- 
ing at this object in reference to this form 
alone, Miller speaks of it as it then not un- 
naturally appeared to him—* a beautifully fin- 
ished piece of sculpture—one of the volutes 
apparently of an Ionic capital.” A fellow 
workman told him of a spot on the neighbor- 
ing coast, where these and other stones “ like 
thunderbolts” were found. The first half- 
holiday was devoted to the search ; and what 
he found in the rocks he was in search of, can 
be told in no words half so descriptive as his 
own :— 


“T found them composed of thin strata of 
limestone, alternating with thicker beds of a 
black, slaty substance, which, as I ascertained 
in the course of the evening, burns with a 
powerful flame and emits a strong bituminous 
odor. The layers with which the beds readily 
separate, are hardly an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, and yet on every layer there are the 
|impressions of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the various fossils peculiar to the 
|Lias. We may turn over wonderful leaves 
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one by one like the leaves of an herbarium 
and find the historical records of a former 
creation in every page: scallops and gryphites 
and ammonites of almost every variety peculiar 
to the formation, and at least some eight or 
ten varieties of belemnites; twigs of wood, 
leaves of plants, cones of an extinct species of 
pine ; bits of charcoal, and the scales of fishes ; 
and as if to render their pictorial appearance 
more striking, though thé leaves of this inter- 
esting volume are of a deep black, most of the 
impressions are of achalky whiteness, I was 
lost in admiration and astonishment, and 
found my very imagination paralysed by an 
assemblage of wonders that seemed to out- 
rival, in the fantastic and the extravagant, 
even its wildest conceptions. I passed on 
from ledge to ledge like the traveller of the 
ante the City of Statues.” (Old Red, 
ch. 1.) 


Strange and ancient as were the fossils of 
the Lias, he soon broke ground upon remains 
less beautiful but infinitely more uncouth, and, 
as he afterwards came to know—older by un- 
numbered ages. In puzzling over these strata 
of the Lias, and trying to understand their re- 
lation to the adjacent rocks, he did what must 
be done under such circumstances—he formed 
a theory,—and if that theory were right, he 
concluded he should find the same beds re- 


curring at another point of the coast in a bay 


close to his native town. And so, “one de- 
lightful morning in August 1830,” he set out 
to explore the rocks exposed there by the 
lowest ebb. He soon found some strata 
abounding in calcareous nodules. 


“So thickly are the nodules spread over 
the surface of some of the beds, that they re- 
minded me of floats of broken ice on the wind- 
ward side of a lake after a few days’ thaw, 
when the edges of the fragments are smoothed 
and rounded, and they press upon one an- 
other, so as to cover, except in the angular 
interstices, the entire surface. I set myself 
carefully to examine. The first nodule I laid 
open contained a bituminous-looking mass, in 
which I could trace a few pointed bones and 
a few minute scales. The next abounded in 
rhomboidal and finely enamelled scales of 
much larger size and more distinct character. 
I wrought on with the eagerness of a discov- 
erer entering for the first time in a terra in- 
cognita of wonders. Almost every fragment 
of clay, every splinter of sandstone, every lime- 
stone nodule, contained its organism—scales, 
spines, plates, bones, ent: ~~); but not one 
organism of the Lias coul’é ‘1d—no ammo- 
nite, no belemnites, no gry)u.tes, no shells of 
any kind; the vegetable impressions were en- 
tirely different ; and not a single scale, plate 
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or ichthyodorulite, could I identify with those 
of the newer formation. I had got into a dif- 
ferent world, and among the remains of a 
different creation; but where was its proper 


| place in the scale? The beds of the little 


bay are encircled by thick accumulations of 
|diluvium and débris, nor could I trace their 
relation to asingle known rock. I was struck, 
as I well might, by the utter strangeness of 
| the forms—the oar-like arms of the Pterich- 
thys, and its tortoise-like plates—the strange 
buckler-looking head of the Coccosteus, which, 
|I suppose, might possibly be the back of a 
small tortoise, though the tubercles reminded 
me rather of the skin of the shark—the pol- 
ished scales and plates of the Osteolepis—the 
spined and scaled fins of the Cheiracanthus— 
above all, the one-sided tail of at least eignt 
out of the ten or twelve varieties of fossil which 
the deposit contained. All together excited 
and astonished me. .. . . . I wrought on till 
the advancing tide came splashing over the 
nodules, and a powerful August sun had risen 
towards the middle sky; and were I to sum 
up all my happier hours, the hour would not 
be forgotten in which I sat down on a rounded 
boulder of granite, by the edge of the sea, 
when the last bed was covered, and spread 
out on the beach before me the spoils of the 
morning.” (Old Red, ch. vi.) 


Miller was not then aware of the value of 
his discovery. Geology is so young a science 
that even small portions of a single life have 
seen great changes in its progress. It was 
only in the earlier years of the present century 
that its foundation, as a science properly so 
called, was laid in the establishment of the 
great principle that strata are to be identified 
by their imbedded fossils—that different ages 
of creation have been: distinguished by differ- 
ent forms of animal and vegetable life, and 
that by the remains of these, under every va- 
riety of color and of texture, the same forma- 
tion can always be detected. It was upon the 
rich and abundant fossils of that very forn.a- 
tion which first arrested the attention of Mil- 
ler, the Lias, which with the superincumbent 
Oolite covers a large part of England, that 
this principle had been first established and 
applied. Under its guidance the leading 
masses of the “secondary rocks” were soon 
classified and arranged. The wonderful re- 
mains of the carboniferous vegetation had 
been long practically known, and under the 
new law this great system of deposits had 
speedily its true place assigned to it with ref- 
erence to the strata both above and under it. 
With respect to one of these it was known by 
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costly experience that the coal-measures were | the strange and peculiar creatures which had 
frequently overlaid by beds of red sandstone, | | lived during the ages of their depositicn, and 
sometimes of such enormous thickness as to | which had perished as utterly before the car- 
render hopeless all access to the treasures un- | ' boniferous Vegetation had begun to grow, as 
derneath. With respect to another, it was | ‘this vegetation again had perished before the 
also known that these same coal-measures | introduction of the lizards and ammonites of 
were underlaid by other masses of red sand-| the Lias. 

stone in which no coal was found. These | For several years he worked on, cn‘irely 
relative positions had assigned to the first the | unassisted from without, but applying with 
name of the “ New,” and to the last that of assiduous labor to the collection of his speci- 
the “Old Red Sandstone.” Both came rather | mens, and with powers of curious and accurate 
slowly to be se parated from the coal-measures, | analysis to the structure of the animals he dis- 
or to be regarded in any other light than as | | covered. In the conclusions to which his dis- 
the floor and the roof respectively of the car- | coveries would have led he was anticipated by 
boniferous strata. Rising from under the a distinguished countryman. Murchison, dur- 
coal-basins of Shropshire and South Wales | ing the progress of his great work on the 
the “Old Red” was seen to spread over a | Silurian System, was gathering during the 
large part of the western and south-western | Same years some additional evidence to that 
counties of England. It rose to high moun- | which was already known of the organisms of 
tains in Brecon and Carmarthen, and beds of | the “ Old Red,”—evidence which, with his eye 
the same deposit gave their rich and peculiar | for rapid yet sound generalization, enabled 
coloring to the beautiful shores of Devon. In| him to appreciate more justly the true impor- 
Scotland likewise considerable districts of| tance of the “ Old Red,” as the remains of 
country were occupied by strata whose rela-| ages wholly separate from those which pro- 
tion to the primary rocks beneath indicated | duced the coal-measures. This view was 


the same relations. But throughout all these | 
areas in both countries hardly any organic re- | 
mains had been discovered. In 1827 the} 
sagacity of Murchison and Sedgwick referred | 
to the “ Old Red ” certain rocks in Caithness 
which were largely quarried for flagstones 
and which were found to contain the remains 
of some peculiar fish. Soon after, the late 
Professor Fleming, to whom science in many 
departments owes so much, discovered in For- 
farshire some similar remains, and Sir Charles | 
Lyell was an early contributor from the same 
field. But a few ambiguous impressions as, 
if of miniature shields and bucklers, were all | 
that for long rewarded the search of English | 
geologists in the “Old Red” strata of that | 
country. So late as 1836, when Buckland 
published his celebrated Bridgewater Treatise, 
we find no engraving, such as is given for | 
other strata, to indicate any forms of life 
peculiar to the ages of the Old Red Sand-_ 
stone; and a short note, appended appar- 
ently after the text had been prepared, dis- 
poses of the Scotch discoveries as of interest 
indeed; but still only as disclosing remains of | 
fish closely related to those connected with | 
the coal. Miller, in his walk on “ that de- 
lightful morning of Angust, 1830,”—six years 
earlier, had lighted on a stratum of these 
“Old Red” rocks whieh revealed ina moment 


{ 
| 
| 


maintained in the “ Silurian System,” pub- 


‘lished in 1889. Meanwhile Miller, to use the 


sailor’s phrase, was “coming up with a wet 
sail.” He had communicated to Murchison 


some of his specimens, and had received from 
| him encouragement and assistance ; following 


up his own researches, he very soon made him- 
self master also of the literature of the rising 
science, dovetailing it with nice and curious 
‘connexion into his own earlier reading. He 
worked with such a will, and, consequently, 


, with such success, that in the very first year 
| of his residence in Edinburgh as editor of the 


“ Witness,” he published in that journal the 
series of papers which constitute his work on 
the “Old Red Sandstone,” the first, the fresh- 
est, and, we think, the best of all his scientific 


writings. 


The jealousy which exists among men of 
science has often been the subject of invidious 
remark, On this occasion there was nothing 
but the most generous emulation in acknowl- 


, edging the new author’s extraordinary powers. 


At the meeting of the British Association 
held at Glasgow in 1840, Murchison intro- 
duced the subject of Miller’s discoveries, and 
referred to his recent papers in terms of just 
and hearty admiration. Buckland, the ac- 
complished and eloquent Professor of Oxford, 


declared “ he would give his right hand to 
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possess such powers of description as this 
man,” and spoke of the comparative meagre- 
ness and poverty of his own. The real 


charm, however, as well as the real value of 


his work, lay deeper than its mere descrip- 
tions. Miller’s mind was intensely interested 
in the questions which geology suggested, 
and to these all his descriptions are subordi- 
nate. We can only take a few as an ex- 
ample. How came so many strata of the Old 
Red Sandstone to be so barren of fossil remains, 
giving the idea of such long periods of time 
almost destitute of life? A very important 
question this—touching as it does upon the 
peculiar conditions requisite for the preserva- 
tion of such remains, and the safety of build- 
ing conclusions upon their absence. Miller 


sees one explanation in his walk upon the 
beach. He recurs to his favorite bay. 


“Tt was laid bare by the tide this morning 
far beyond its outer opening; and the huge 
table-like boulder, which occupies nearly its 
centre, held but a middle place between the 
still-darkened flood-line that ran high along 
the beach, and the brown line of ebb that 
bristled far below with forests of the rough- 
stemmed tangle. This little bay or inflection 
of the coast serves as a sort of natural wear 
in detaining floating drift-weed, and is often 
found piled, after violent storms’ from the 
east, with accumulations, many yards in extent 
and several feet in depth, of kelp and tangle, 
mixed with zoophytes and mollusea, and the 
remains of fish killed among the shallows by 
the tempest. Early in the last century, a 
large body of herrings, pursued by whales 
and porpoises, were stranded in it, to the 
amount of several hundred barrels; and it is 
said that salt and cask failed the packers when 
but comparatively a small portion of the 
shoal were cured, aud that by much the great- 
est part of them were carried away by the 
neighboring farmers for manure. Ever since 
the formation of the present coast-line, this 
natural wear has been arresting, tide after 
tide, its heaps of organic matter, but the cir- 
cumstances favorable to their preservation 
have been wanting: they ferment and decay 
when driven high on the beach ; and the next 
spring-tide, accompanied by a gale from the 
west, sweeps every vestige of them away; 
and so, after the lapse of many centuries, we 
find no other organisms among the rounded 
pebbles that form the beach of this little bay, 
than merely a few broken shells and occasion- 
ally a mouldering fish-bone. Thus, very 
barren formations may belong to periods sin- 

larly rich in organic existences.” (Old 

, ch. vi.) 
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| Again, the barrenness of these strata is 


|less astonishing than the fertility of others. 
| Certain beds suddenly turn up, extending, 
| perhaps, over wide areas of country, which 
‘seem almost entirely composed of animal 
jremains. Here an opposite difficulty is pre- 
sented, and we are almost tempted to ask— 
| Is life any where as concentrated and as abun- 
dant now? Miller, in imagining that old 
| world, always connects it with what he has 
| seen of nature in its existing aspect. 


“ Here we first find proof that this ancient 
ocean literally swarmed with life—that its 
| bottom was literally covered with miniature 
| forests of alge, and its waters darkened by 
|immense shoals of fish. In middle autumn, 
'at the close of the herring season, when the 
'fish have just spawned, and the congregated 
|masses are breaking up on shallow and 
iskerry, and dispersing by myriads over the 
deeper seas, they rise at times to the surface 
|by a movement so simultaneous, that for 
miles and miles around the skiff of the fisher- 
|man nothing may be seen but the bright 
| glitter of scales, as if the entire face of the 
| deep were a blue robe spangled with silver. 
|I have watched *1em at sunrise at such sea- 
}sons on the middle of the Moray Firth, 
| when, far as the eye could reach, the surface 
| has been ruffled by the splash of fins as if a 
| light breeze swept over it, and the red light 
has flashed in gleams of an instant on the 
millions and tens of millions that were lea 
ing around me, a hand-breadth into the air, 
thick as hailstones in a thundershower. The 
amazing amount of life which the scene in- 
‘cluded has imparted to it an indescribable in- 
| terest. On most occasions the inhabitants of 
| ocean are seen but by scores and hundreds; 
for in looking down into their twilight haunts, 
we find the view bounded by a few yards, or 
at most a few fathoms; and we can but cal- 
culate on the unseen myriads of the surround- 
ing expanse, by the seen few that occupy the 
narrow space visible. Here, however, it was 
not the few, but the myriads, that were seen 
—the innumerable and inconceivable whole 
all palpable to the sight asa flock on a hill- 
side; or at least, if all was not palpable, it 
was only because sense has its limits in the 
lighter as well as in the denser medium,— 
that the multitudinous distracts it, and the 
distant eludes it, and the far horizon bounds 
it. If the scene spoke not of infinity in the 
sense in which Deity comprehends it, it spoke 
of it in at least the only sense in which man 
can comprehend it.” (Old Red, ch. xii.) 


But we must pass to descriptions of another 
kind. Those old shoals of fish—what were 
they? Could they in respect to organisation, 
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as well as in respect to number, be compared | 
with the herrings of the Moray Firth, or with | 
any other fish of the existing seas? ‘To re-| 
construct the animal he found more difficult | 
than to imagine the scenes in which it lived. | 
We have an instinctive confidence in the 
sameness of the great elements of nature— | 
and in the permanence of the mechanical 
laws which regulate their mutual action. But 
the variety of animal life which even now is 
so vast, what may it not have been in past | 
time? One at least of the creatures examined | 
by Miller, subsequently named by Agassiz the 
“Pterichthys Milleri,” seemed wholly inexpli- 
cable. | 
“It opened with a single blow of the | 
hammer; and there, on a ground of light- 
colored limestone, lay the effigy of a creature | 
fashioned apparently out of jet, with a body | 
covered with plates, two powerful-looking 
arms articulated at the shoulders, a head as | 
entirely lost in the trunk as that of the ray or 
the sun-fish, and a long angular tail. My) 
first-formed idea regarding it was, that I had 
discovered a connecting link between the tor- | 
toise and the fish.” (Old Red, ch. iii.) 
Others of the animals which he found were | 
indeed obviously fish, but fish of a shape and 
style which he had never seen and of which | 
he had never heard. 
“ Scales of bone glisten with enamel; their 
jaws, enamel without, and bone within, bristle 
thick with sharp-pointed teeth ; closely-jointed | 
plates, burnished like ancient helmets, cover 
their heads; their gill-covers consist each of 
a single piece, like the gill-cover of the | 
sturgeon ; their tails were formed chiefly on 
the lower side of their bodies; and the rays | 
of their fins, enamelled like their plates and 
their scales, stand up over the connecting 
membrane, like the steel or brass in that 
peculiar armour of the middle ages, whose | 
m™Jtitudinous pieces of metal were fastened | 
together on a ground-work of cloth or of 
leather.” (Old Red, ch. iv.) 
But there were great differences of detail. | 
Of one he found that 


“the head had its plaited mail, the body its | 
scaly mail, the fins their mail of parallel and | 
jointed bars, and every plate, bar, and scale | 
was dotted with microscopic points. Every | 
ray had its double or treble punctulated row, | 
every scale or plate its punctulated group; | 
the markings lie as thickly in proportioa to | 
the fields they cover as the circular perfora- 
tions in a lace veil.” (Old Red, ch. v.) 
In another, 


“an entirely different style obtains. The 


‘in Him ‘all fulness dwelleth.’ 


| do not exhaust Him. 
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enamelled scales and plates glitter with 
minute ridges, that show like thorns in a 
December morning varnished with ice.” 

In another, 


“the bones and scales seemed disproportion- 
ately large. There is a general rudeness in 
the finish of the creature, if I may so speak, 
that reminds one of the tatooings of a savage, 
or the corresponding style of art in which he 


| ornaments the handle of his stone hatchet or 


his war-club.” 
In a fourth, 


“on the contrary, there is much of a minute 


and cabinet-like elegance. The silvery smooth- 


jness of the fins, dotted with scarcely visible 


scales, harmonised with a similar appearance 
of head; a style of sculpture resembling the 
parallel etchings of the line-engraver fretted 
the scales.” 

Here, again, all this minute and graphic 
description is subordinate to the recognition 
of great general laws. He points to the per- 
fect unity or consistency of style which pre- 
vails in each, traces to the same principle the 
highest beauty in human art, and indicates in 
this fine observation some of the deepest facts 
in nature : 


“Nor does it lessen the wonder that their 
nicer ornaments should yield their beauty 
only to the microscope, and the unassisted 
eye fails to discover the evidences of this 
unity : it would seem as if the adorable Archi- 
tect had wrought it out in secret with refer- 
ence to the divine idea alone. The artist who 
sculptured a cherry-stone, consigned it toa 
cabinet and placed a microscope beside it. 
The microscopic beauty of these ancient fish 
was conta to the twilight depths of a 
primeval ocean.” .. . . “ We speak of the 
infinity of Deity—of his inexhaustible variety 
of mind; but we speak of it until the idea 
becomes a piece of meré commonplace in our 
mouths. It is well to be brought to feel, if 
not to conceive of it—to be made to know 
that we ourselves are barren-minded, and that 
Succeeding 
creations, each with its myriads of existences, 
He never repeats Him- 
self. The curtain drops at His command over 
one scene of existence full of wisdom and 
beauty—it rises again, and all is glorious, 
wise, and beautiful as before, and all is new.” 
.... “Is it nothing to be taught with a 
demonstrative evidence which the metaphysi- 
cian cannot supply, that races are not eternal 
—that every family had its beginning, and 
that whole creations have come to an end?” 
(Old Red, ch. y.) 


In this passage, as well as in many others 
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of the “Old 
pates the 


Red Sandstone,” Miller. antici- 
conclusion, and in some respects | 
the arguments, which were to form the sub-| 
ject of his next principal scientific work. | 
The “ Footprints of the Creator ” was one of | 


the many answers called forth by the “ Ves- | 


tiges of Creation "—and in some respects it 
was the most systematic as well as the most 


eloquent of them all. This controversy was 


not in substance new, but it was fought upon | 


anew ground. During the few years of its 
existence as an established science, geology 
had yielded authentic information upon ques- 
tions on which no other department of knowl- 
edge had supplied so much as one solitary 


hint. All other sciences had borne exclusive 


reference to ‘the existing order of things. 


Geology, for the first time, spoke to us of the 
past history of creation. 


new. 


This was alsolutely 
It was new in kind, not merely in de- 
gree. Of the first introduction of any new 
form of life, whether plant or animal, we had 
known before absolutely nothing. The very 
idea seemed to lie beyond the domain of 
science,—and so in one sense it does,—that 
is to say, it lies beyond the domain of anny 
known natural law. 
not refer to any other fact more general than 
itself. 
For there are two tendencies in 


Hence the controversy respecting it. 
the human 
mind, not necessarily antagonistic, but which 
are too often found apart. One of these ten- 
dencies is that which impels us to trace up 
all particular facts to some general rule or 
law ; the other is that which impels us to seek 
behind the law for the authority which has | 


. . *-. . . | 
laid it down; and to rejoice in every evidence 


which indicates more nearly and more clearly 
than others, the direct action of a personal | 
Creator. ‘There are many minds in which 
the first of these tendencies throws out the | 
last. They are satisfied with physical laws 
as ultimate truths. They conceal from them- 
selves how little those laws satisfy our own | 


ideas of causation, by borrowing, as it were, | 
from the worldof mind, and lending to phy-| 
sical laws the attributes of volition. 

Never was such new and abundant food | 
supplied to divers appetites, as by these new | 
facts of geology were afforded to these two | 
tendencies of mind. On the one hand, the | 
discovery that creation has not been one soli-| 
tary act, to be presumed from argument or 
received by faith, but an act many times re- 
peated, leaving visible records to inform us 
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|of the fact, seemed 


It is a fact which we can- 


| external conditions, the 


almost 


theposition of find 
work. 


higher 


ing the 


It was like ascending : 


“ The great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God,” 
It gave new scope to the argument of St. 
Peter, which he urges against the assertion, 
“that all things have continued as they are 
since the beginning.” It now appeared, that 
not only had there been “ a beginning,” but 
many beginnings; and periods of long-estab- 


lished order many times broken up. 
other hand, there 


Yn the 


has been a struggle to 
bring these facts within the domain of natu- 
science there is nothing 
fact 


assimilated with other fact 


ral law; for in 
uncomfortable as a which « 
8 be longing { 

Nor is this 
it be conducte d 
The 
late lamented Professor Edward Forbes did 
fancy that he could trace in the distribution of 
animal life in past t 
scientific sense of that term; 


ordinary course of nature. 
deavor to be deprecated if 


the true spirit of inductive reasoning. 


ime a law, in the strict 
that is te say, 
he fancied that the facts as hitherto ascer- 
tained, were capable of being reduced 


Sut 


under 
a Ve S- 
very different 
empt not mer« ly to classify the 


a more general definition. the 


tiges”” was an attempt of a 
kind—an att 
facts, but to refer them to a new causation, 
and to give to an assumed law an explanatory 
character which really belongs to no: physical 
law whatever. The object was not simply to 
the 
had 
And this process was no 
other than “ development 


trace the order in which, but to devis 
process by which, successive creations 
been introduced. 
” Unde r the com- 
and of 


inimals had, 


aspirations 
i 


bined influence of internal 
} 


ower 


| in the lapse of ages, gradually grown into the 


, this was no 
at least, had 
} 


, 
ie schools, a 


highest forms of life. In reality 


new idea. Something like 
been successively a tenet of 
dream of the metaphysician, ar 
the poet. But to those old th 
facts, superficially understood, 


la fancy of 
eories the new 
seemed to lend 
a sort of shadowy support. There had been, 
apparently, a progress in the history of crea- 
tion. It had begun with worms and trilo- 
bites,—it had advanced to fishes and lizards; 
and from these, again, it rose to mammals, of 
which, man by a vast difference the highest, 
had, by a vast difference of time, been created 
last. But were the steps in 


age 
this progress 
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really continuous; and were they such in 
kind and in degree as can be connected with 
any sort of growth or development of indi- 
vidual organisms? In the investigation of 
these questions, and of many others into 
which the controversy branches out, Miller 
found ample exercise for all his powers, 
Nothing in his works exhibits so well the 
grasp of his mind as the mastery he speedily 
acquired over the science of comparative 
anatomy, from the minute details in the ac- 
cumulation of which its foundations have been 
laid, to the systematic results established by 
Cuvie~, and the great abstract ideas, grander 
still, which have been traced by Owen. No 
one knew better than Miller that safe con- 
clusions can only be founded on the most 
microscopic examination; or, to Quote the 
striking words in which Professor Owen 
lately expressed this truth, “ that nature never 
proclaims her secrets with a loud voice, but 
always whispers them.” Much, accordingly, 
of the “ Footprints of the Creator ” is devoted 
to minute analytical detail; but everywhere 
picturesqueness of description is made ad- 
mirably subservient to the explanation of the 
argument. 

He admits and accepts the fact of progress 
in the order of creation—yet not a progress 
gradual and continuous from individual to in- 
dividual, such as is required by the hypothe- 
sis of development: but a progress by leaps, 
as it were, from class to class, each class be- 
ing introduced not by degrees or in its low- 
est, but in its highest and most complicated 
form. Of this he finds abundant evidence in 
his own special branch of discovery. Fish 
are the lowest class in the great order of the 
vertebrata. The fish of the Old Red are the 
second oldest of their class, whilst those of 
the Silurian strata are the first. 

“Were these fishes,” says Miller, “of a 
bulk so inconsiderable as in any degree to 
sanction the belief that they had been devel- 
oped shortly before from microscopic points ? 
Or were they of a structure so low as to ren- 
der it probable that their development was at 
the time incomplete? Were they, in other 
words, the embryos and ftetuses of their class 
or did they on the contrary rank with the 
higher and larger fishes of the present 
time?” (Footprints, ch. vi.) 

This question, which had then been already 
dealt with in the pages of this Review, Mil- 
ler discusses and answers with admirable 
‘clearness, He justly insists that in estimat- 





ing the comparative elevation of different an- 
imals in the scale of being, it be not meas- 
ured by some arbitrary standard applied per- 
haps to but one feature of their structure ; 
as, for example, when it is measured by the 
material, bone, or cartilage, of which their 
skeleton is composed ; and, above all, he in- 
sists that this estimate should include, as 
after all its truest and safest element, the 
development of mind in animals, and of the 
brain its material.organ. ‘The earliest fish 
of which there is any trace, were cartilagi- 
nous, it is true, but so are the existing sharks 
the family to which the Silurian fishes appar- 
ently belonged. And where do the sharks 
stand among the fishes of the existing world ? 


“I have compared,” says Miller, “the 
brain of the spotted dog-fish with that of a 
young alligator, and have found that in searce 
any perceptible degree was it inferior, in 
point of bulk, and very slightly indeed in 
point of organisation, to the brain of the re 
tile. And the instincts of this placoid fami- 
ly,—one of the truest existing representatives 
of the placoids of the Silurian system to 
which we can appeal,—correspond, we inva- 
riably find, with their superior cerebral de- 
velopment. I have seen the common dog- 
fish, Spinax Acanthias, hovering in packs in 
the Moray Firth, some one or two fathoms 
away from the side of the herring boat from 
which, when the fishermen were engaged in 
hauling their nets, I have watched them, and 
have admired the caution which, with all 
their ferocity of disposition, they rarely failed 
to manifest ;—how they kept aloof from the 
net, even more warily than the cetacea them- 
selves... .. And I have been assured by 
intelligent fishermen, that the deep-sea white- 
fishing, in which baited hooks, not nets, are 
employed, the degree of shrewd caution ex- 
ercised by these creatures seems more extra- 
ordinary still. The hatred which the fisher 
bears to them arises not more from the ac- 
tual amount of mischief which they do him, 
than from the circumstance that in most cases 
they persist in doing it with complete impu- 
nity to themselves.” (Footprints, ch. vith) 


We close our quotations on this portion of 
his works with two others; one summing up 
the result which science has arrived at, and 
another connecting that result with the au- 
thor’s natural and, we believe, just idea of 
their final cause. 


“ We know, as geologists, that the dynasty 
of the fish was pet by that of ype 
tile,—that the dynasty of the reptile was suc- 
ceeded by that of the mammiferous quadru- 
ped,—and that the dynasty of the mamiterous 
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quadruped was succeeded by that of man as 
man now exists,—a creature of mixed charac- 
ter, and subject, in all conditions, to wide alter- 
nations of enjoyment and suffering. We know, 
further,—so far at least as we have yet succeed- 
ed in deciphering the record,—that the several 
dynasties were introduced not in their lower, 
but in their higher forms :—that, in short, in 
the imposing programme of creation it was 
arranged, as a general rule, that in each of 
the great divisions of the procession the 
magnates should walk first.” (Footprints, 
ch. xv.) 


And as it thus appears certain that uni- 
formity has not prevailed since “the begin- 
ning” as respects the types chosen for the 
embodiment of life, so neither did Miller be- 
lieve in uniformity as respects the physical 
conditions in which that life had found en- 
joyment. He connected the clear evidence of 
progress in the one, with evidence which he 
thought not less clear of progress and pre- 
paration in the other. 


“The reasoning brain would have been 
wholly at fault in a scene of things in which 
it could neither foresee the exterminating ca- 
lamity while yet distant, nor control it when 
it had come; and so the reasoning brain was 
not produced until the scene had undergone 
a slow but thorough process of change, dur- 
ing which, at each progressive stage, it had 
furnished a platform for higher and still 
higher life. When the conifere could flour- 
ish on the land, and fishes subsist in the seas, 
fishes and cone-bearing plants were created ; 
when the earth became a fit habitat for rep- 
tiles and birds, reptiles and birds were pro- 
duced; with the dawn of a more stable and 
mature state of things the sagacious quadru- 
ped was ushered in; and, last of all, when 
man’s house was fully prepared for him,— 
when the data on which it is his nature to 
reason and calculate had become fixed and 
certain,—the reasoning, calenlating brain was 
moulded by the creative finger, and man be- 
came a living soul. Such seems to be the 
true reading of the wondrous inscription 
chiselled deep in the rocks. It furnishes us 
with no clue by which to unravel the unap- 
proachable mysteries of creation; these mys- 
teries belong to the wondrous Creator, and 
to him only, We attempt to theorise upon 
them, and to reduce them to law, and all na- 
ture rises up against us in our presumptuous 
rebellion. A stray splinter of cone-bearing 
wood,—a fish’s skull or tooth,—the vertebra 
of a reptile,—the humerus of a bird,—the 
jaw of a quadruped,—all, any of these things 
weak and insignificant as they may seem, be- 
come in such a quarrel too strong for us and 
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our theory: the puny fragment, in the grasp 
of truth, forms as irresistible a weapon as 
the dry bone did in that of Samson of old; 
and our slaughtered sophisms lie piled up, 
‘heaps upon heaps,’ before it.” (/ootprints, 
ch. xv.) 

We should be neglecting a very important 
feature in the character and works of Miller, 
did we fail to notice those views of philosophy 
and religion which he connected so closely— 
as many think, too closely—with his scientific 
investigations. Miller has himself very truly 
observed that the parts of Scotland to the 
North of the Grampians had a much later 
development of those peculiarities in its reli- 
gious history which have left so strong an 
impress on the national character. Those 
times which, as Wordsworth has said, “ ring 
through Scotland to this hour,” ring still 
more loudly there; for they were times much 
nearer to our own; and the grasp of the 
Presbyterian theology over the mind and 
affections of the people is even now more 
complete than among the larger populations 
of the South. The account which Miller has 
given us of the teaching of his maternal 
uncles, on Sunday evenings, is a remarkable 
picture of that intelligent devotion which is 
the best type of the piety of Scotland. Very 
different companions surrounded him when 
he went to Edinburgh; and, but for the 
strong anchors which had been thus early 
cast into the retentive holding-ground of his 
mind, he would probably have added to the 


inumber of those who, under temptations 


without and difficulties within, have drifted 
from all definite religious faith. His natural 
love of metaphysical speculation had intro- 
duced him early, amongst his various reading, 
to the works of Hume, as well as to those 
of his principal opponents. The fallacy of 
conclusions, opposed to the universal instincts 
of mankind, could not easily deceive him; 
but neither could some of the replies which, 
in defence of those instincts, had been framed 
by healthier minds, but by intellects less 
acute. Thus, when at a later period of his 
life, after his return to Cromarty, his convic- 
tions became settled, he continued sensible to 
many errors, both in the popular philosophy 
and the popular theology of his country. 
There arein “ My Schools, &c.” some remarks 
on certain forms of pulpit teaching, not un- 
common on either side of the Tweed, which 





are admirable for their good sense, and may, 
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we think, be considered with advantage by | tled arithmetically; if in the science of geometry 
the clergy of both countries. it must be settled mathematically ; if in the 

We have seen that one main source of the | Science of chemistry, it must be settled experi- 
interest he took in his favorite science, lay in | mentally... ... . Now, ultimately at least, as 
ie casa th t difficult questi |men have yielded to astronomy the right of de- 
eS ae en 1008 | cision in‘all astronomical x mesa ge must they 
of natural theology. If, in dwelling on this resign to geology the settlement of all geolo- 
high theme, his thoughts were sometimes | gical ones. I do not merely speak of what 
fanciful, we must be careful to distinguish be- ought, but of what assuredly must and will 
tween the nature of his error and that of | be. _ The successive geologic systems and for- 
those who ordinarily confound the provinces | mations, with all their organic contents, are 
of science and religion. He never failed to | ** real existences as the sun itself; and is 
assert the freedom of physical research. It | quite es possible to. demenstante, thets::tate 
re - ~~ . * "| place and position, relative and absolute. 
is well known ‘with what resistance the dis-| And go long as certain fixed laws control 


coveries of geology were met at first by the | 


religious world. That stage of the contro- 
versy is now nearly past. But when Miller 
began his studies, atid’ among those with 
whom he had very close relations, it was a 


and regulate human belief, certain inevitable 
| deductions must and will continue to be based 
lon the facts which these systems and forma- 
| tions furnish.” (First Impressions, ch. xvii.) 


But the independence of science, in the in- 


form of thought with which he was perpetu- | vestigation of her facts and the ascertainment 


ally brought in contact. Nothing can be | of her laws, is perfectly consistent with a 
clearer or more just than the principle on Very close relation between the results thus 
which he vindicates the independence of | obtained, and other branches of inquiry. 


scientific investigation. We quote a charac-| Miller’s acquaintance with the sceptical writers 


teristic passage :-— 


“Tt may have been merely the effect of an 
engrossing study long prosecuted; but so it 
was, that of all I had witnessed among the 
scenes rendered classic by the muse of Cow- 


per, nothing more agg er impressed me | 


than the few broken fossils of the Oolite 
which I had picked up immediately opposite 
the poet’s windows, There they had lain, as 
carelessly indifferent to the strictures in the 
‘Task’ as the sun in the central heavens, two 
centuries before, to the denunciations of the 


| of the last century had taught him the inti- 
| mate connection between physical and meta- 
| physical speculation. In this sense it is idle 
|to deprecate the connection of science with 
|religion, That connection exists, whether we 
| choose to recognise it or not. At every step 
of our progress in the one, long avenues of 
thought are seen leading off into the other. 
| The ultimate ideas, traceable in the material 
|and immaterial worlds, are often identical 


|with each other. Language, that great in- 


Inquisition. Geology, however, in the days|strument of human thought, is a constant 
of Cowper, had not attained to the dignity of | witness to the fact. We are hardly conscious 


a science. It lacked solid footing as it jour- 
neyed amid the wastes of chaos; and now 
tipped, as with its toe-points, a ‘crude con- 
sistence’ of ill-understood facts, and now rose 
aloft into an atmosphere of obscure conjec- 
ture, on a ‘tumultuous cloud’ of ill-digested 
theory. Ina science in this unformed, rudi- 
mental stage, whether it deals with the stars 
of heaven or the strata of the earth, the old 
anarch of infidelity is sure always to effect a 
transitory lodgment. ..... ieology, now, 
however, though still a youthful science, is no 
longer an immature one. It has got firm 
footing on a continent of fact; and the man 
who labors to set the doctrines of Revelation 
in array against its legitimate deductions, is 
employed, whatever may be his own estimate 
of his vocation, not on the side of religious 
truth, but of scepticism and infidelity. No 
scientific question was ever yet settled dog- 
matically, nor ever will. If the question be 
one in the science of numbers, it must be set- 


how perpetually we are applying to the phe- 
nomena of mind conceptions, primarily de- 
rived from those of matter. We recognise 
the transfer as metaphorical only when the 
analogy is less than usually familiar. “ All 
things,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ are full of such 
resemblances.;” and it is the high prerogative 
of genius to detect them where they lie con- 
cealed. “There are,” says Miller, “in all 
nature and in all philosophy, certain central 
ideas of general bearing round which, at dis- 
tances less or more remote, the subordinate 
and particular ideas arrange themselves.” 
And this was the field in which he delighted 
to exercise his powers. Believing in the evi- 
dences of both science and religion, he looked 
for, and expected to find, certain correspond- 
ing ideas underlying the truths of both. 
This is only bringing up abreast, as it were, 
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of modern discovery, the immortal argument} The same law of degradation might, he 
maintained by Butler, from the “ Analogy | thought, be recognised in other instances 
and Course of Nature.” It is a field, how-| throughout the animal kingdom. Thus, 
ever, on which the sources of error are indeed | Miller never could look a flounder in the face 
abundant — nature partially understood, — | without Leing seriously disquieted by that 
revelation erroneously interpreted,—the sub- | animal’s personal appearance. Its twisted 
stitution of fanciful resemblance for rea! anal-| eyes, wry mouth, and asymmetrical arrange- 
ogy. ment of fins, were all marks of a degraded 
There is a chapter in the “Footprints” | fish. Whimsical as all this may appear, the 
which, at least, indicates what these dangers | fundamental idea is not without support from 
are, if it be not an example of their effects. | certain generalisations, as yet obscure in the 


Miller shared in the general impression that 
the theory of development, in doing violence 
to the facts of science, did violence also, as 
indeed under such conditions it is sure to do, 
to the analogies we should expect between 
natural and moral truths. Thus he seems to 
have held that as no law of continuous prog- 
ress in respect to natural capacity, but, on 
the contrary, a law of degeneracy—a lapse 
from a higher to a lower standing, had been 
the ruling fact in the history of man, so we 


may expect to find that fact reflected in other 


departments of creation. He was disposed 
to look upon the serpent “ which goes upon 
its belly” as in a literal, not merely in a 
figurative sense, typical, in its condition and 


nature, of an order of degraded beings. | 


Ophidans were footless reptiles——low and 


mutilated representatives of that mighty | 


dynasty which had once flourished in such 
kingly reptiles as the Iguanodon and Megalo- 
saurus. “Their ill-omened birth took place 
when the influence of their house was on the 
wane, as if to set such a stamp of utter hope- 
lessness on their fallen condition, as that set 
by the birth of a worthless or idiot heir on 


the fortunes of a sinking family.” In pursu- | 


ance of the same idea we have. this curious 
and ingenious remark : 

“1 am disposed to regard the poison-bag of 
the venomous snakes as a mark of degrada- 
tion,—it seems, judging from analogy, to be a 


protective provision of a low character ex- | 
emplified chiefly in the invertebrate families, | 
ants, centipedes, and musquitos, — spiders, | 


wasps, and scorpions. The higher carnivora 
are, we find, furnished with unpoisoned 
weapons, which, like those of civilized man, 
are sufficiently effective simply from the ex- 
cellence of their construction, and the power 
with which they are wielded, for every pur- 
pose of assault or of defence. It is only the 
squalid savages and degraded bushmen of 
Creation that have their feeble teeth or tiny 
stings steeped in venom, and so made formid- 
able.” (Footprints, ch. ix.) 


| history of life. Science appears so far to 
| confirm the assertion which we have already 
| quated from Miller, that at least in certain 
| classes the highest, and not the lowest, forms 
| have been the earliest ;—* the Magnates have 
walked first.” Nay more, many of the earliest 
forms of life appear to have united, in a single 
animal, peculiarities of structure which are 
now widely separate, characterising distinct 
species, and even genera. In this sense, the 
earliest fauna was the richest and the highest. 
It was the storehouse, as it were, of those 
organic forms which, for the purposes of 
| adaptation, have been since distributed over a 
wider circle of creation. But it may justly 
be questioned how far this change has been 
really analogous to a process of degradation. 
| The real explanation seems to be simply this, 
—that the fundamental law of adherence to 


‘type and pattern has been crossed, as it were, 
| more and more by that other law of adapta- 
| tion to special conditions of life, of which the 
structure of the flat-fish is an extreme ex- 


ample. On any interpretation the facts of 

| science are equally at variance with the theory 
of development; and though Miller seems to 
| have been somewhat enamored of his idea of 
degradation, his purpose in following it so far 
appears to receive its best explanation when 
| he says: “It would be an easy matter for an 
| ingenious theorist, not much disposed to dis- 
| tinguish between the minor and the master 
laws of organised being, to get up quite as 
| unexceptionable a theory of degradation as 
| of development.” 

In his last work, the “Testimony of the 
Rocks,” which has appeared as a posthumous 
publication, but the greater portion of which 
had been given to the public in the form of 
lectures, Miller pursues in greater detail the 
bearing of geological science upon yatural and 
revealed theology, and especially upon the 
| Mosaic account of Creation. But for his own 





| early death, this work would have excited 
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more controversy than has as yet actually | ponents, viz., the creation, last and latest, of 
arisen. The stricter theologians of his own | the human species. But the other steps in 
country are jealous of the construction he puts | the ascending order are all in analogy with 
upon the narrative in Genesis ; whilst at least | this; and, when physical evidence and analogi- 
one great school of geological opinion are not | cal probability unite in favor of the same con- 
less opposed to the view he takes of the dis- | clusion, it can hardly be denied that, in respect 
coveries of science. Yet the principles on | to this great leading idea of Creation, the dis- 
which he proceeds are clear and intelligible | coveries of science and the narrative in Gene- 
enough. He condemns, on the one hand, the | sis are as yet in harmony with each other. 

obstinacy or timidity of those who refuse to! In his earlier works Miller had adopted the 
accept the evidences of physical truth when | opinion that the “ days ” of Creation might be 
they interfere, or seem to do so, with tradi- | literally understood as natural days of twenty- 
tionary interpretations of Scripture. He re-| four hours; and that the long ages of geol- 
jects, on the other hand, the theory that the| ogy might be reconciled with this view by 
Mosaic account of Creation is purely parable. | supposing that the narrative in Genesis re- 
He admits, indeed it is part of his argument | ferred only to a creation of the existing order 
to maintain, that the ‘conveyance of spiritual | of things, between which and the former ages 
truth was its primary object, and that physi-| of geological time there had been a chaotic 
cal facts are no farther and no otherwise re- | interregnum. Nothing can be clearer or more 
vealed’than as necessary for the main purpose. | manly than the account he gives of the reasons 
Nay more, he holds that the narrative is given, | which have compelled him to relinquish this 


as it were, from a human point of view, or as 
the successive stages of creation might have | 
appeared to a human eye, before which they | 
were made to pass in vision. Thus, for at 
ample, as we speak of the nature and motion 
of the heavenly bodies, not as we know them 
to be in astronomical science, but as they ap- 
pear to be from our point of sight, so he 
thinks that in the Mosaic account the period 
of their visibility is taken, as relatively to the 
earth, the period of their creation. But under 
these general principles of interpretation he 
holds that the sublime narrative in Genesis 
gives a real, though abstract and condensed 
view, of the order of Creation; and he chal- 
lenges, as a witness to the truth of that view, 
the “ Testimony of the Rocks.” The abun- 
dant evidence of an ascending order in the 
history of Creation which that testimony af- 
fords, is the fact on which he mainly dwells; 
and in this his position can only be contro- 
verted by those who refuse to accept that evi- 
dence as it now stands, on the plea that it is 
still incomplete, that all the witnesses have 
not yet been sufficiently examined, and that, 
possibly, future researches may bring to light 
some whale which was playmate with the Ich- 
thyosaurus,—great mammals which browsed 
on the vegetation of the Coal,—or monkeys 
contemporary with the Silurian fish. Even 
that school of geologists, however, who dwell 
most emphatically on the weakness of negative 
evidence, are prepared, we believe, to admit 





the crowning fact in the system of their op- 


opinion and to hold that the “ days” of Gene- 
sis must be interpreted simply as represent- 
ing long periods of time. 


“The conclusion at which I have been 
compelled to arrive is, that for many long 
ages ere man was ushered into being, not a 
few of his humbler contemporaries of the 
fields and woods enjoyed life in their present 
haunts, and that for thousands of years ante- 
rior to even their appearance, many of the ex- 
isting mollusks lived in our seas. That day 
during which the present creation came into 
being, and in whieh God, when he had made 
‘the beast of the earth after his kind, and the 
cattle after their kind,’ at length terminated 
the work by moulding a creature in His own 
image, to whom he gave dominion over them 
all, was not a brief period of a few hours’ 
duration, but pers Hy over mayhap millenni- 
ums of centuries. No blank chaotic gap of 
death and darkness separated the creation to 
which man_ belongs Kom that of the old 
extinct elephant, hippopotamus, and hyena; 
for familiar animals such as the red deer, the 
roe, the fox, the wild-cat, and the badger, lived 
throughout the period which connected their 
times with our own; and so I have been 
compelled to hold, that the days of creation 
were not natural, but prophetic days, and 
stretched far back into the bygone eternity. 
After in some degree committing myself to 
the other side, I have yielded to evidence 
which I found it impossible to resist; and 
such in this matter has been my inconsistency, 
—an inconsistency of which the world has 
furnished examples in all the sciences, and 
will, I trust, in its onward progress, continue 
to furnish many more.” (Preface to the Tes- 
timony.) 
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Consistently with this interpretation, Miller 
pursues the parallelism farther, between the 
natural and the written record. Geologists 
have in a general way divided the whole sedi- 
mentary strata of the earth into three great 
leading groups, with boundaries more or less 
indefinite at the points of junction, but clearly 
distinguishable from each other as a whole, 
by separate aspects of organic life. These 
are the Paleozoic, the Secondary, and the 
Tertiary rocks. Miller holds that in these 
we may trace three of the great days recorded 
in Genesis, the only three which refer to 
purely terrestrial phenomena, and conse- 
quently of which any record can be expected 
in the rocks. He takes the coal-measures as 
typical of the Paleozoic rocks—a period of 
marvellous vegetation, such as never had 
before existed, anc has never existed since; 
and so specially representing the day when 
the earth “ brought forth seed after its kind.” 
He takes the series of the Oolites and Lias 
with their enormous reptiles, fluvial and 
marine, as equally characteristic of the Sec- 
ondary ages, and so answering to the day 
when the “ waters brought forth abundantly,” 
and great sea monsters and creeping things 
were the most conspicuous works of creative 
power. Lastly, he sees in the Tertiary de- 
posits, with their prodigious abundance, and 
immense variety of Mammalian life, an epoch 
corresponding with wonderful truth to that 
day when “cattle and beasts of the earth” 
indicated the approaching consummation, and 
prepared for the reign of Man. 

It has been objected to this view that the 
facts do not exactly correspond with the fic- 
ture—that an extraordinary development of 
vegetation characterised only a part of the 
Paleozoic strata—that creation embraced 
during those times, as well as during the suc- 
ceeding Secondary ages, many forms of ani- 
mal, and especially of Icythic life—that in like 
manner beasts of the earth had appeared 
before the Tertiary ages had begun—and 
that, consequently, no such divisions of time 


can be accurately applied to corresponding’ 


divisions in organic nature. It is no part of 
our object here to enter into the controversy 
which may be raised on this and other similar 
points. But, in justice to Miller’s view, we 
must observe that it is founded on principles 
of interpretation which are not much affected 
by this class of objection. No one knew 
better than Miller that the divisions indicated 
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in Geology are not sharp or definite, either in 
respect to their duration, or in respect to 
their productions. His own research had 
been specially devoted not to the plants, but 
to the fish of the Palewzoic rocks, and he had 
described, as no one else had ever described, 
the abundant fertility of primeval seas. But 
he did not consider these facts inconsistent 
with his view; because he holds the repre- 
sentation given in Genesis to be an ideal rep- 
resentation—but ideal only in the same sense 
in which the great general classifications of 
the naturalist or the geologist are themselves 
ideal. It was not to be regarded as teaching 
the details of physical science, but only as 
shadowing forth certain great leading acts in 
the drama of creation, and selecting a few 
prominent epochs as typical of the whole. 


| The fundamental idea is that the epochs thus 


selected were representative of corresponding 
stages in the history of the earth,—stages 
through which it passed from one physical 
condition to another, each more advanced than 
the preceding, with reference to its final pur- 
pose. Some of these earlier epochs or days, 
such as that assigned to the “ Division of the 
Firmaments,” have left, of course, no record 
in Paleontology: and Miller’s picture of this 
part of the Mosaic Vision may appear to be 
purely fanciful. Yet it is remarkable that 
conclusions derived from other branches of 
the science afford no small probabikty to his 
rendering. We observe in the Cambridge 
Essays for 1857, a very able Paper on Geol- 
ogy, by Professor W. Hopkins, in which, with 
all the care of exact reasoning, and from ar- 
guments purely physical and cosmical, he 
shows the high probability of conditions in 
the early history of the Earth very similar to 
those which are assumed by Miller. Nor is 
it less worthy of observation that, looking at 
the subject from this very different point of 
view, he fixes on the vegetation of the Coal 
as by far the most striking indication of what 
thése conditions may probably have been dur- 
ing part of the Paleozoic ages. Doubtless 
all these conclusions are scientifically more or 
less uncertain. They must continue to be 
tested by the progress of discovery. Mean- 
while it may perhaps be enough to say that 
the theologian will recognise the principle of 
interpretation assumed by Milleg with refer- 
ence to this supposed vision of the past, as at 
least not wanting in analogy with that which 
has been long admitted with reference to 
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visions of the future: whilst the geologist 
must admit that it accords at least so far with 
the “ Testimony of the Rocks,” as to embody 
a very large amount of physical truth. 
Whilst we write, another posthumous 
work of Hugh Miller has appeared, “The 
Cruise of the Betsey,” being a republication 
from the columns of the “ Witness,” of va- 
rious papers, in which our author gives an 
account of visits to the Hebrides, and to sev- 
eral other parts of Scotland. One of Mil- 
ler’s earliest companions among the rocks 
and caves of Cromarty, making, if not a bet- 
ter, at least a more regular use of his oppor- 
tunities, had fitted himself for the clerical 
profession, and had become minist<z of the 
“Small Isles.” This gentleman cest in his 
lot with the seceders in the disruption of 
1843; but the proprietor of the principal 
island of his charge, was one of those who 
took the course, now we rejoice to believe al- 
most universally abandoned, of refusing a 
site for either church or manse. The energy 
of the Free Church soon found at least a 
partial remedy; and a yacht, provided for 
the purpose, afforded a home to the “ outed” 
minister, from which, anchored in the creeks 
of that indented coast, he could still preach 
to his people in cottages or on the open 
heath. The Western Isles of Scotland seem 
to be the broken fragments of some ancient 
country, which for many ages, extending from 
the Secondary far into the Tertiary period, 
had been the seat of violent and repeated 
voleanic action. The forces whose various 
operations have during those long ages de- 
termined the physical aspect of the existing 
world, have nowhere, in our island at least, 
moulded it into grander forms. Miller’s de- 
scriptions in this work are as fresh, eloquent, 
and true as any that have ever issued from 
his pen. We have renewed our recollection 
of them with infinite pleasure, and we have 
little doubt that this volume will largely 
share in the popularity of his other works. 
His account of the magnificent basaltic preci- 
pice called the “Scuir of Eigg,” as well as 
of that interesting island generally: and the 
account in a subsequent chapter of a very 
different scene, the forest of Darnaway and 
the banks of Findhorn, are characteristic 
specimens of his graphic power. One pas- 
sage we shall venture to transcribe, both be- 
cause it is an example of the genial disposi- 
tion which is one great charm of his writings, 
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and because it brings: pleasantly before us 
the author of the “ Old Red Sandstone,” in 
his condition as a “ journeyman mason.” 
There is-no more beautiful or peculiar sce- 
nery in Scotland than that of Easter Ross. 
Rich corn lands, bearing wheat which will 
frequently compare with that grown on the 
Weald of Sussex, lean against a Highland 
country whose long valleys still retain rem- 
nants of the Scotch fir-forests which once 
covered the country, and are the bed of 
rivers whose “rejoicing streams” invite to 
nobler sport than old Isaac ever dreamed of. 
In this district Miller had spent some of his 
earliest and his hardest days of manual la- 
bor. And in the eighth chapter of this last 
work, we have this pleasant account of a re- 
visit after the lapse of some five-and-twenty 
years. 


“ After enjoying a magnificent sunset on 
the banks of the Conon, just where the sce- 
nery, exquisite throughout, is most delight- 
ful, I returned through the woods, and spent 
half an hour by the way in the cottage of a 
kindly-hearted woman, now considerably ad- 
vanced in years, whom I had known, when 
she was in middle life, as the wife of one of 
the Conon-side hands, and who not unfre- 
quently when I was toiling at the mallet in 
the burning sun, hot and thirsty, and rather 
loosely knit for my work, had brought me— 
all she had to offer at the time—a draught 
of whey. At first she seemed to have wholly 
forgotten both her kindness and the object 
of it. She well remembered my master, and 
another Cromarty man, who had been griev- 
ously injured when undermining an old 
building, by the sudden fall of the erection ; 
but she could bethink her of no third Cro- 
marty man whatever. ‘Eh, sirs!’ she at 
length exclaimed, ‘1 daresay ye’ll be just the 
sma’ prentice laddie. Weel, what will young 
folk no come out o’? They were maist a’ 
stout big men at the wark except yoursel’, 
an’ you’re now stouter and bigger than maist 
o’ them. Eh, sirs! an’ are ye still a mason ?’ 
Once fairly entered on our talk together, we 
gossiped on till the night fell, giving and re- 
ceiving information regarding our old ac- 
quaintances of a quarter of & century before, 
of whom we found that no inconsiderable 
proportion had already sunk in the stream in 
which we must all eventually disappear.” 


We have left ourselves no space for any 
farther notice of many other portions of our 
author’s writings, which are, perhaps, of 
equal interest, and less specially connected 
with his favorite science. The dramatic 
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power of the narrative of his own life in 
“My Schools and Schoolmasters,” must be 
felt by all who have read that most delight- 
ful production of his pen. In this, as well as 
in the “ First Impressions of England and 
its People,” we meet at every turn with fresh 
and happy thoughts on a multitude of ques- 
tions of literary, political, and social interest, 
some of which we had marked for extract, 
but which, for the present, at least, we must 
leave unnoticed. Hugh Miller must, un- 
doubtedly, be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable men whom Scotland has pro- 
duced. He was not lifted, like Burns, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and others, by the gift of 
poetry, out of the class to which he origi- 
nally belonged. He rose from it by the help 





no doubt, of great natural powers, but in an 
equal degree by careful study and assiduous 
self-culture. And so complete was his rise, 
that in reading his works, we cease altogether 
to think of his origin, and fail to recognise 
the peculiarities of any class — whatever. 
There is nothing in them of a merely local 
character, or which reminds us that they are 
the production of provincial genius. The 
elements of national character are, indeed, 
strongly marked, but they are subordinate to 
the wider sympathies which belong to the 
commonwealth of cultivated minds. The 
working men of his native country may well 
be proud of such a representative in the lit- 
erature of England. 





GoxpsmirH is again riding on the crests of 
the wave, and that tide which flows through the 
memories, not less than through the affairs, of 
men, is in his case running high and strong. 
Dignitaries of the Dublin University in which 
he received his education, and Benchers of that 
Temple within the precincts of which he laid 
his bones, are alike stirring in his name. Dub- 
lin proposes to erect a statue, and a sum of 
money has been raised already to that end. 
The Benchers of the Temple propose to erect 
some sort of monument — form not deter- 
mined. Oliver was buried in the Temple 
churchyard, and according to Mr. Cyrus Red- 
ding the memorial stone, which upwards of 
half-a-century ago marked the spot of his grave, 
was first broken during a great fire hard by, 
and then the pieces were carted away, and all 
about it has been forgotten. It is to be hoped 
that whatever is done will be done in good taste 
and upon proper consideration. Meantime we 
are thankful for the opportunity of recording 
pragress.—Atheneum. 





TueE medical profession has sustained a loss 
in the death of Dr. John Snow, of Sackville 
Street, which took place on 16 June. Dr. Snow 
was well known in the medical profession for 
his researches upon the effects of ether, chloro- 
form, and other anesthetic agents, upon the hu- 
man system. He has probably done more than 
any other man for reducing the practice of an- 
esthesia to its scientific principles, and thus 
securing its successful application to the allevia- 





tion of human pain. Dr. Snow was also 
known as a sanitary reformer, and though on 
many points he was what may be called crotch- 
ety, he yet brought to bear on the subjects he 
investigated untiring patience and devoted zeal. 
He was the first to point out the connexion be- 
tween cholera and the drinking of foul Thames 
water, and by his own personal investigation in 
the Lambeth district showed that the mortality 
was six times as great where the water below 
Battersea Bridge was drunk as compared with 
that obtained from Thames Ditton. He also, 
by his personal investigation, showed the rela- 
tion between the outbreak of cholera in the 
Golden Square district and the Broad Street 
pump, which subsequently led to those investi- 
gations which have proved the connexion be- 
tween foul well-water and cholera. Dr. Snow 
had recently been President of the London 
Medical Society, and was an active member 
of the Epidemiological Society.—Athenceum. 





M. Gawpet, a pupil of Daguerre, has made 
an invention, which, it is said, may possibly 
supplant the stereoscope. He calls his appara- 
tus the ‘‘ Monostereoscope,”’ because it represents 
only one subject, and because his pictures can 
be seen from each point of view, and by several 
persons at the same time. The optical effect 
of the Monosterescope is said to be still more 
natural and life-like than that of the common 
stereoscope ; as the subjects stand out even more 
in relief, and can also be submitted to micro- 
scopic observation.— Atheneum. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. 
A CITY SKETCH. 


Tue fashionable gentlemen who, with a 
profusion of rings, enormous moustaches, 
strangely shaped hats, fancifully embroidered 
coats, and sallow complexions loiter on fine 
afternoons on the shady side of Regent Street, 
will hardly be expected to know any thing of 
such a place as Mud Lane. For general edi- 
fication I will describe that excellent business 
locality. Between King William Street and 
the Tower Mud Lane is easily discovered—a 
narrow, dark, gloomy, and uninviting thor- 
oughfare ; but as though business flourished 
in proportion to the gloom that surrounded 
it, there was always plenty going forward 
there. The town travellers, as they came 
home in the afternoon, walked fast,and looked 
important, as though about to enter a for- 
midable list of orders. The casual visitor 
peered cautiously about him for fear of per- 
forming a part in an unrehearsed pantomime, 
and tumbling through some of the trap doors 
and. loopholes that were constantly open for 
vans loading or unloading. Or, as he peeped 
through the half open doors, caught visions of 
pile upon pile stretching away into the far dis- 
tance, and legions of spectral-looking clerks, 
covering their books with mercantile hiero- 
glyphics as fast as their pens would carry 
them. But it will not do for the stranger to 
remain long in one position, if he travel through 
Mud Lane; for at any moment out swings an 
enormous crane like a gibbet, and soon, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, a bale or hogshead is _sus- 
pended between sky and earth, above the 
head of the nervous wayfare:. 

Sunshine is a scarce commodity in Mud 
Lane. It is one of the few things not bought 
or sold, and is therefore at a discount—save 
in one solitary place where a little church, 
with some half dozen tombs, makes a tiny 
opening, and the glorious light, that is shut 
out from the living, falls peacefully upon the 


dead. In spite of all that has been said) 


against city churchyards, I have always cher- 
ished an affection for this one. It was the 
‘ only place where I could see the changes of 
the seasoys. ‘There was a little patch of grass 
and one solitary tree. Sometimes in winter 
the snow would lie there for a short time, re- 
minding us that Nature had not entirely. de- 
serted the murky city. There, too, in the 
summer time the stunted tree would put forth 





a few green leaves, and a few limp twigs would 
shoot upwards as though in a vain endeavor 
to climb above the towering warehouses that 
surrounded it and gain the blue space beyond ; 
but long before the hanging woods and iuxw 
riant hedgerows, fifty miles away, had begun 
to assume the brightest tinge of autumn, every 
leaf of our city tree had fallen and decayed. 

Foremost amongst these gloomy piles was 
the old established firm of Bloxham and Co., 
to which I had for several years belonged. 

Old Bloxham, the head of the firm, was a 
very singular, reserved, and unapproachable 
sort of man. Nobody seemed to know much 
about him, except Bamber, our head book- 
keeper, and whatever he knew he always kept 
it to himself. All we knew of Old Bloxham, 
as we familiarly termed him, was gathered 
from his exterior, which was quite of the old 
school. His hat was a broad brim; his boots 
were square toed; his shirt had a frill, and 
his collar was extensive. He always wore a 
snow white neckcloth; his watch had heavy 
gokl seals; his coat was black, his gaiters 
drab. Ruddy was his complexion, and sparle 
ling were his eyes—round were his cheeks, 
and broad were his shoulders. If you were 
to hand this sketch to any man on ’Change he 
would say “Old Bloxham ” directly. 

Old Bloxham.-had great faith in every thing 
that*belonged to the City. He had always 
lived in rooms above the warehouses, and very 
seldom went out or received any visitors. 
“ As to the West End,” said the old gentle- 
man, “I don’t think much of it. Is the bank 
at the West End, or the Mint, or the Tower, 
or St. Paul’s? and,” continued he with a trr 
umphant burst, as though he had arrived at 
the climax of City glory—“when did any 
body hear of a Lord Mayor at the West End ? 
As to the unhealthiness of the City, in my 
opinion smoke is good for the constitution—it 
keeps away infection. Mére people die of 
consumption out of the city than in it.” One 
day, as I was about to mount my accustomed 
stool, Old Bloxham came up and told me to 
step up stairs at half-past five in the evening 
—he wished to speak to me particularly. 

“ What’s in the wind now, John?” I said 
to one of our warehousemen. 

“ That’s odd,” he replied; “I am invited in 
the same way at the same time.” 

It was the same thing through all the house 
—every clerk, warehouseman, errand boy, por- 
ter, and carman had been invited. We all 
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thought some great change in the house was 
meditated, and we were all in a dull humor 
that day. Some had been in the firm for 
many years, and although Old Bloxham was 
rather severe and strict in his business ar- 
rangements, he gave liberal salaries, and the 
men were not overworked. Everybody was 
on the alert as the time approached, and when 
the warehouse closed at half-past five, instead 
of going home we marched up stairs. It was 
a cold dreary day of last December, and of 
course, at that time, was quite dark. There 
was a glorious fire blazing in the drawing- 
room, and in an easy chair of more than ordi- 
nary capacity sat Old Bloxham. 

I had never been in this room before. It 
was the sanctum sanctorum; and when the 
Old Gentleman retired to his snuggery he was 
never disturbed on any pretence whatever. 

1 was surprised to see greater taste evinced 
than I should have expected from a man of 
his age and stern business habits. The draw- 
ing-room was well furnished with good but 
A few water-color 
drawings hung round the walls; rather meri- 
torious in execution, but the colors had very 
much faded. The carpet had been handsome, 
but seemed to be very old. The tables and 
chairs were all of the same date; but what 


surprised me more than all, was to see in a 


corner of the room an old pianoforte, with 
two or three volumes of bound music upon it, 
marked with initials—that were certainly not 
Old Bloxham’s. This to me, who had been 
several years in the house, was the strangest 
item of the furniture. Of what use could a 
piano be there—no one had heard a note of 
music in that house for the last twenty years 
I wascertain. But there it stood, and I could 
not help associating it with some little romance 
or other. 

All these fancies of mine, however, which 
take some time to note down, did not occupy 
me in reality five seconds, and after a few 
stolen glances round the room, I looked at my 
companions. They allseemed gloomy enough ; 
for as each came into the room, the old gentle- 
man simply said “ take a seat,” and then all 
was quiet again. 

As the last one came into the room, Old 
Bloxham got up from his easy chair, rang the 
bell violently, and sat down again. We were 
puzzled more than ever. 

I thought, perhaps, some one had been 
robbing him, and he intended this as 4 sort of 





examination, in order to find out, if possible, 
who the culprit was—and, as I shortly after 
heard a noise on the stairs, I expected noth- 
ing less than the appearance of two or three 
detective policemen; but my anticipations 
were speedily overthrown, for at this moment 
in marched two active waiters, bearing trays 
of eatables smoking hot. The table was spread 
in.a twinkling, knives and forks were laid for 
the exact number. The waiters understood 
their business, and in less than ten minutes a 
first-rate dinner was before us on the table, 
and Old Bloxham, rising slowly, took the 
chair. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, as he just gave 
a sidelong glance round, to see the effect upon 
our minds—*take your seats and do justice 
to the meal—work first, and we will have a 
little talk afterwards.” 

We soon despatched the dinner. After the 
cloth was cleared, and old Bloxham had said 
grace in a manner I had not expected from 
him, wine was passed, and the oracle began to 
speak. 

“ T have called ‘you round me to-day, gentle- 
men, to celebrate my birthday; I am ninety 
years of age this day.” 

Everybody was astonished. That a man 
should have the full use of his faculties, and 
be able to attend to business as he did daily, 
was wonderful. 

“Yes, it is quite true,” continued he, “ and 
what may seem equally strange to you, is the 
fact that I have not slept out of this house for 
the last fifty years. Now listen, Jack,” said 
he to one of the errand boys, who, for the first 
time in his life, perhaps, was gloating over the 
luxury of a glass of old port, “ and let what I 
say be a lesson to you. When I first came 
to this house, it was at a salary of three shil- 
lings a week, and my occupation was the same 
as yours is now. I dare say ”’—he continued, 
looking round to some of the older hands— 
“that you think me a harsh, severe kind of 
old man; but when one of our vessels comes 
home after a long and stormy voyage, we 
don’t expect to find her quite in such acon: 
trim as when she set sail.” 

“ Beautiful! ” whispered Mr. Timmins, much 

moved by this little touch of homely poetry. 
_ Mr. Timmins had arrived at the dignity of 
the “ Poet’s Corner” in a Sunday newspaper, 
and was considered in the house, a judge in - 
these matters. . 

“ So,” continued Bloxham, “if some early 
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trials and sorrows have made me look upon 
the world in a different manner from some 
more youthful and enthusiastic minds ” 

Timmins blushed, as much as to say, I won- 
der if he means me. 

“And if some feelings, which you would 
wonder to hear me speak of, have been acutely 
wounded ; and if long experience in the ways 
of men, has somewhat blunted those fine feel- 
ings that are cherished by the poet and phi- 
losopher, I have always, I hope, studied the 
welfare and happiness of those around me.”— 
Bamber, our head book-keeper, was seated at 
the other end of the table; he had been in 
the house longer than any, and understood 
Bloxham better. Before the governor could 
say another word he rose hastily and said— 

“ Gentlemen, let us drink the health of the 
head of the firm, and many more happy birth- 
days to him.” 

Never was a toast more heartily responded 
to. Never had such a hearty shout been 
heard in Mud Lane. When we sat down 
again Bamber said— 

“You hinted just now, Mr. Bloxham, at 
one or two circumstances of your early life; 
if not painful or objectionable to you we should 
very much like to hear something of your 
early days.” 

“I have no objection, Bamber ; whatever 
may have been painful in my life, thank God, 
there is nothing in its course to be ashamed 
of; and every man’s experience is worth re- 
lating, if only for the lesson it may be to 
others. You shall hear now something of my 
past history :— 

I was born in the centre of England, of very 
poor parents. My father was an agricultural 
laborer, aad you may see pretty often by the 
letters in the Zimes what their condition is. 
My mother in the summer time helped him 
in different kinds of field work, and between 
them, they managed to live and bring up a 
large family. Poor creatures, a hard life it 
was for them, and when I hear people talk of 
love in a cottage, and delights of the country, 
and the blessedness of following the plough, 
I often think of my poor father’s toilworn face, 
with only the prospect of the workhouse to end 
his days in. 

But I was growing up a strong lad and was 
somewhat different from the generality of our 
village boys, and as I grew older began to ob- 
serve the life around me and its disadvantages, 
I saw that men worked year after year and 








every thing except death was as far off as 
when they began. I saw that they had little 
enjoyment of their lives and were looked upon 
by the gentlemen farmers and petty squires 
in nearly the same light as the horses and 
other beasts of burden; and I soon made up 
my mind that such a life as this would not suit 
me. 

One night, just before bed-time, I tied up 
in a handkerchief a few articles of wearing 
apparel, and hid them in the hedge that en- 
closed -our little garden. I went to bed as 
usual but not to sleep. When all the rest 
were fast asleep, I got up again, dressed my- 
self, and stole to my mother’s bedside. I 
kissed her thinking perhaps it might be for 
the last time, for I had determined not to be 
a burden to them any longer, and with tears 
streaming down my cheeks I stood in the lit- 
tle bye lane that ran past the cottage. 

Miserable as our life had been it was still 
home, and I was about to turn myself out 
upon the world without a friend, without 
knowing which way to turn. I could read 
and write a little. The daughter of the 
farmer, who employed my father, had taken a 
fancy to me and taught me what she could; 
so I had written down a line or two to my 
mother, begging her not to be uneasy about 
me, that she should soon hear from me again. 
I had hardly thought which way to turn, but 
as I stepped out into the lane, the magic 
werd London seemed to ring in my ears, 
The village we lived in was not more than 
fifty miles from the great metropolis, but I 
had never been ten miles from home. Now 
London seemed to be the place of all others 
for me to go to. I had but two shillings in 
my pocket when I left home, so paying for a 
lodging was out of the question. I walked 
all day, and when night came, crept into a 
shed by the way side, and tired as I was, 
slept soundly. Towards the evening of the 
second day I came within sight of London. 
How well I recollect the intense feeling of 
loneliness that filled my mind amidst the un- 
usual bustle and noise that surrounded me. 
The shops brilliantly lighted glittered on each 
side of me; thousands passed me, each with 
his own particular business or pleasure occu- 
pying his mind—each with a definite purpose 
and object in the hurrying step and eager 
glance. Some of the shops and larger ware- 
houses were closing, and the owners and 
workpeople leaving for their different homes. 
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I could fancy them going to their friends and 
families, and imagined the delighted look of 
many a young heart such as mine, welcoming 
home his father at the close of the day. I 
could hardly have chosen a place in the world 
where a greater solitude could be obtained 
than in this vast city. Foreigners in the 
most extraordinary costumes passed me, 
seeming far less strange in the busy throng 


‘ than myself. An Indian chief, in fantastic 


garb, passed. In our village half the people 
would have turned out, and followed, gazing 
at him with mute surprise; but here he was 
unregarded as the merest crossing sweeper. 
At length, tired with my long journey, I sat 
down on a doorstep to rest myself, and the 
thought of my helpless situation came forcibly 
upon my mind. What should I do?— 
whither should I go?—where should I pass 
the night? There were no friendly sheds by 
the wayside for the solitary wanderer. Then 
I thought of my little bed at home, and my 
mother’s feelings when she received the 
scrawl I had left on the table. I was com- 
pletely overcome by these thoughts and cried. 

“Hallo, youngster, what’s. the matter?” 
said a gruff voice in my ear. I looked up 
and: pride came to my relief. I dried my 
eyes directly and looked the man in the face. 
He seemed to be a carman or something of 
that kind—and had a good broad honest 
face, so that I felt instinctively impelled to 
tell him my little history. Simple enough it 
was in truth, I only wished to earn my own 
living and not be any longer a burden to my 
parents. ; 

There are a few faces to be met with, that 
in spite of care, anxiety, and the stern battle 
with the world never lose entirely an expres- 
sion of sympathy for the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of others. Such was the case with the 
face I was looking at now. Instinct supplied 
the knowledge that a study of Lavater might 
have given of men, and in a moment I felt 
that a friend was beside me. 

“We want an errand boy at our firm,” 
said the man, “they will give you a trial I 
dare say if you go to them in the morning— 
but, hang the boys! we have had a dozen 
within these two monjhs, they are more 
plague than profit—I dare say when you 
have not a good suit of clothes and a shilling 
or two in your pocket you will turn out like 
all the rest.” 

It was in vain for me to assure him that I 





would study to the utmost to please anybody 
who would employ me. é 

“Ah, they all talk so at first,” he inter- 
rupted, “ but what are you going to do with 
yourself to-night.” 

“I don’t know indeed, sir,” I replied, 
“perhaps you could tell me of some place 
where they would let me stay for the night,” 
said I timidly, and I put my last shilling into 
his hand. 

“God bless the boy, take back your 
money,” said he, patting me on the back with 
a rough kindliness in his manner. “I have 
children of my own or I should never have 
taken any notice of you sitting alone on the 
door-step here; come along with me, you are 
only a little chap and can’t do much harm 
anyhow.” 

I went home with my new friend, and staid 
at his house all night. They were only con- 
sidered poor people, but to me then it seemed 
that they were gentlefolks. The next day I 
went with him to the city, and was accepted. 
In this very house, Bloxham repeated em- 
phatically, “I began life as an errand boy, 
and I am not ashamed to own it.” 

Time passed and I gradually made way in 
the house. I got up in. the morning hours 
before the business began, and studied with 
the help of books I had picked up cheaply at 
an old stall. Bye-and-bye one of the clerks 
was taken ill, and as we were unusually busy 
I volunteered to supply his place. I tried 
and succeeded so well, that I kept the situa- 
tion permanently, 

As I rose higher in the house and my 
salary was increased my parents were net for- 
gotten; every year I was allowed a few days 
to visit them, and I had my happiness in be- 
ing able to assist.them a little as they grew 
older. I rose higher in the business; till-at 
length one of the partners dying, I was taken 
into the firm as junior partner. I was then 
thirty-seven years of age, a bachelor still. 
Indeed I had been so engrossed with business 
and the desire of raising myself in the world, 
that I had only given marriage a casual 
thought, and then it had been dismissed with 
a smile as I thought how very unlikely it was 
that any one should fancy such a quiet old- 
fashioned fellow as myself. But circumstances 
occur when least expected that. alter our 
habits and feelings through life. 

The principal partner in the firm had just 
then taken an orphan neice of his to live with 
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him, and oftentimes she came with her uncle 
to the city and staid in my room for a time 
while he transacted business, and then rode 
home again. I lived in these very rooms 
then. It was my first introduction to culti- 
vated female society, and I can hardly de- 
scribe what a charm it had for me. I 
thought her a divinity—she was a dashing 
showy girl with bright blue eyes, and an ex- 
tremely fair complexion, brilliant teeth, while 
her hair fell in clustering ringlets round her 
cheeks. It was not long before her uncle 
perceived how charmed I was, and he en- 
couraged me as much as possible. My at- 
tention became more urgent and she listened 
to my vows. In a short time we were recog- 
nised lovers. I never felt that her love for 
me was very strong, and there was a decided 
difference in our ages, while I was thirty-seven 
she was thirteen or fourteen years younger. 
I believe there is truth in the saying that a 
man of middle age loves more passionately 
than a mere youth. In the latter case there 
may be more imagination and sentiment, but 
in the former case it is a much more compre- 
hensive and absorbing feeling. An early 
period had been arranged for our marriage, 
and what pleasure it was to me to furnish our 
house with every thing that was likely to in- 
crease her comfort. 

But as the time drew near for our marriage, 
Iremarked with great concern that instead 
of growing more affectionate, and taking 
greater interest in me, Alice became more 
distant and reserved, not coming to town so 
often as she used to do, and very seldom 
writing. I was extremely concerned; and, 
at length, after some days had passed with- 
out my seeing or hearing any thing of her, I 
determined to go down to her uncle’s, and 
ascertain the cause of the coldness and 
estrangement. 

Her uncle had a beautiful house and 
grounds in the neighborhood of Finchley, 
and in the summer time came but little to 
the business. I went down one evening 
quite unexpectedly. I would not go to the 
house first, for I knew a beautiful walk which 
Alice had told me she was very fond of, and 
I made for the spot, feeling almost certain I 
should find her there. 

The place seemed to have been formed by 
Nature on purpose for lovers. The sun was 
sinking, and every thing seemed more beauti- 
ful in the twilight. All breathed of peace 





and tranquillity. No sound could be heard 
in the quiet lane but the chirp of the birds, 
and the mysterious voice of the whispering 
summer wind, as it rustled gently through 
the leaves. I had often been deceived by this 
sound into the belief that she was coming, 
and had looked up expecting to see her 
standing before me. 

At length she came; and as she stood 
still a moment to look at the glorious sunset, 
I thought 1 had never beheld a more exqui- 
site figure. 

Suddenly she turned, and was stepping 
lightly forward to cross the well-known stile, 
when a tall, dark figure emerged from the 
shade of some trees near at hand. The mo- 
ment Alice saw him she changed color. The 
blood rushed to her cheeks, and she was con- 
fused, and seemed half inclined to turn back 
again. Yet, in her secret heart, I fancied 
she was glad tosee himthere. The trembling 
lip, the furtive glance, the unconscious blush, 
the downcast eye, told too plainly that the 
heart was traitor to the will. I had stepped 
back behind a tree, and hardly knowing what 
I did, I listened to language that sealed my 
fate for ever. 

The new comer was a handsome, impetuous 
looking young man, with an expression, how- 
ever, with which the physiognomist would not 
have been quite satisfied. He greeted Alice 
in the most rapturous manner; but as he did 
so, I could not help fancying there was some- 
thing exaggerated in his look and language, 
and it was with difficulty I could restrain my- 
self from interrupting them, and cautioning 
Alice; but would ‘she have believed me— 
would she not rather have thought it the 
revengeful feeling of an injured lover. I 
stayed a little longer—the intense misery 
that was falling upon me was sufficient excuse 
for playing the eavesdropper. 

Alice did not appear to be quite at her ease 
—a shade of remorse, it might be, stung her, 
and prevented her giving way to any show of 
affection. She was silent for a moment ; then 
looking earnestly in his face, said, “I fear 
you will not always act thus.” 

“Do not fear me, Alice,” he replied ; “ as 
yet, perhaps, you have not seen me in the 
most favorable light. My life has been a 
stormy one, without any. guiding hand to 
counsel and direct-me. But I feel an im- 
pulse towards higher things. Many failings 
I have, and regret to own it is so; but when 
I first saw you, a change came over me, and 
I, feel that the self-denial, the unflinching 
battle with circumstance, was worthy of a 
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trial when such a prize was the reward. I 
will not to-night, or for some nights to come, 
ask for an avowal of love,’’ continued he; 
“only give me some hope—something to look 
seal to in the future. But what of your 
uncle ? ” 

“Oh, do not speak of him,” said Alice 
trembling ; “he would never hear of it. I 
will think of what you have said, in the mean- 
time ; it is growing late,” she said, with forced 
calmness, “ my uncle will be anxious.” 

They parted—my brain seemed on fire; 
should I follow him, and denounce him as an 
impostor—a villian? I could hardly do that, 
even in my present excited state of mind, for 
there was an appearance of candor and faith- 
fulness in his manner. Yet I could not but 
believe that much of this was assumed. - 

While I hesitated he was gone, and Alice 
passed within a yard of me on her way home. 

I advanced towards her. 

“ Farewell, Alice,” I whispered rather than 
spoke, for the intense excitement had make 
me quite hoarse. “ Farewell; my old city 
rooms will look very dreary after this. Do 
not tell your uncle I am here; I shall go 
back at once. May you be happy, but never, 
can J.” 

What I said or did for hours afterwards I 
can only recall as a faint and indistinct dream. 
I only remember that it was very late when I 
got back to the city, and that the housekeeper 
made some remark about my not staying all 
night at Finchley. From that day, winter or 
summer, I have never slept one night away 
from this house. 

For some days her uncle was unwell, and 
did not come to the city; but one morning I 
was surprised to see him in a state of great 
agitation. The moment he saw me he burst 
into tears, and putting his hand affectionately 
on my shoulder, exclaimed, “ My poor fellow, 
you are deceived—you have built your hopes 
on a rotten foundation. My niece——” 

I could only echo mechanically his last 
words—“ your niece.” 

“ Has left me—has gone I know not where; 
but pray don’t take it to heart,” said he, 
kindly, as he observed my look of blank 
despair; “she was not worthy of you. It 
matters little what has become of her,” said 
the old man, passionately, “she shall never 
darken my doors again.” 

All the soothing words that the kind old 
man lavished on me might as well have been 
bestowed on a statue. Although I knew that 
no affection remained for me in Alice’s heart 
the blow seemed as severe as though it had 
been unexpected. 

“Some play actor fellow,” the old gentle- 
man broke in, “ who, having no engagement, 
had been lodging at Finchley, has induced 
her to break faith with you.” 








Leaving the old gentleman to attend to the 
business, I wandered about for some days in 
search of her. 

One evening, some weeks afterwards, I 
learned from the stage doorkeeper of one of 
the East-end theatres, that an actor, answer- 
ing to the description I gave, was engaged 
there. I asked his address, and instantly 
started off in the direction given me. It was 
in one of those shabby-genteel streets in the 
neighborhood of Mile-end, where half-starved 
clerks, and maiden ladies with very small 
annuities, make a desperate endeavor to ap- 
pear stylish in the eyes of their neighbors— 
streets I could never pass through without 4 
sad feeling as I thought of the daily trials and 
struggles of the inhabitants. 

With a trembling hand I knocked at the 
door. It was opened instantly by a slatternly 
girl, who, with a jug in her hand, was going 
to the public-house close at hand. 

“You will find Mrs, Fitzgerald on the first 
floor,” said the girl; “but he is gone to the 
theayter; missis is at home.” 

The girl was evidently unused to ceremony 
with the class of visitors who came to see Mx, 
Fitzgerald. I walked gently upstairs. 

There were only two rooms on each floor; 
the front was a sitting-room, the back room a 
bed-room. As I stepped forward to tap at 
the sitting room door,I perceived through 
the bedroom’ door, which was half open, a 
female figure kneeling by the bedside, as if in 
prayer. ’ 

She seemed to have lifted her soul above 
all earthly objects; and as she prayed her 
voice rose from a whisper to full, clear, ap- 
pealing tones. I listened spell-bound, moved 
to the very depths of my heart, for my own 
name was murmured in her prayers. 

“T need not tell you how she had been de- 
ceived,” said the old man, .and stopping in his 
narrative, he seemed to be musing over the 
incidents he had just related. 

There was a pause, no one seemed inclined 
to break the silence, or to question him 
further ; yet every one was anxious to know 
the fate of Alice. After a time he continued, 
in trembling accents, “She died in giving 
birth to her first child; and it has always 
been a source of comfort to me that she did 
not live longer to deplore her unfortunate 
step. Her son grew up to.manhood, and is 
the gentleman whom you have known for 
years as my partner. Those drawings, the . 
piano—that music were hers, and have never 
been touched by another hand. In the long 
years that I have lived alone, those dumb 
relics have cheered and consoled me. 

A few weeks ago old Bloxam was found 
dead in his easy chair, of an apoplectic fit, 
and Alice’s son is now the Head of the Firm. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin: comprising the 
celebrated Political and Satirical Poems, 

Parodies, and Jeux-d’esprit of the Right 

Hon. George Canning, the Earl of Car- 

lisle, Marquis Wellesley, the Right Hon. 

J. H. Frere, W. Gifford, Esq., the Right 

Hon. W. Pitt, G. Ellis, Esq., and others. 

With ay Notes, by Charles Ed- 

monds, Second edition, considerably en- 

larged. With Six Etchings by the famous 

caricaturist James Gillray. London : 1854. 

Art the risk of startling many of our read- 

ers, we avow our conviction that the Right 
Hon. George Canning has never been fairly 
judged or duly appreciated by his country- 
men. In Europe and America, he symbolises 
a policy; in England, he is little better than 
aname. “There died the last of the rhetor- 
icians,” was the exclamation of a great north- 
ern critic and man of genius. Yet the bril- 
liant effusions, the “ purple patches,” of this 
so-called rhetorician were underlaid and ele- 
vated by more thought and argument than 
would suffice to set up a host of the “ practi- 
cal men,” who complacently repeat and dwell 
upon the sneer. His sacrifices in the cause 
of religious liberty were great and palpable. 
For that cause, as he truly said, he had sur- 
rendered power at a period (1812) when he 
would readily have bartered ten years of life 
for two of office. Side by side with Huskis- 
son, of whose views he was the most eloquent 
exponent, he was (after Pitt) the first eminent 
Tory who embraced the doctrines of Free 
Trade. Yet Peel, who twice over resisted the 
progress of enlightened opinion till he could 
resist no longer wjthout dismembering the 
empire or risking a war of classes, is imper- 
ishably enshrined in men’s minds and memo- 
ries as the statesman to whose welcome al- 
though tardy abandonment of long cherished 
errors the nation stands indebted for Catholic 
Emancipation and cheap bread. 

Canning’s death, indeed, was in every sense 
of the word untimely. It took place at the 
period most unfavorable for his fame ; for the 
intermediate ground he had hitherto occupied 
between the two great parties, somewhat 
analogous to that of the amphibious race of 
Liberal-Conservatives in our own time, had 
inevitably prevented him from enjoying the 
sympathy or cordial support of either. Nay, 
it had occasionally exposed him to the enmity 
or suspicion of both, and he needed a year or 
two of power to inaugurate a well-defined 
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policy, and form a strong party of his own. 
Nature had intended Canning for a Whig. 
His opinions were enlightened ; his sympathies 
were liberal; and if he had been born ten 
years later, we entertain no doubt that he 
would have cast in his lot with that great party 
of Reform, which has labored with so much 
success, first in opposition, and afterwards in 
power, to regenerate the institutions and to 
expand the policy of England. But Mr. 
Canning entered public life at the moment 
when a fierce Tory reaction, excited by the 
monstrous excesses of the French Revolution, 
had confounded Liberalism with Jacobinism, 
and when Mr. Pitt himself sacrificed to re 
pression and to war the more enlarged views 
with which he had entered on the administra- 
tion of public affairs. Bred in this school, 
Canning’s impetuous disposition flung him 
into the tide of party at its flood. His wit 
and his eloquence were devoted to a cause 
which, was not that of mankind ; and he was 
habitually engaged in warfare with those 
whose policy and whose labors he might, in 
more favorable times, have applauded and 
shared. Towards the close of his career these 
liberal tendencies, which belo nged to his gen- 
erous nature, forced their way through the 
restraints of party; and the Tories, faithful to 
their practice of hunting down the men of 
genius whom accident or tradition may have 
placed at their head, became his bitterest ene- 
mies and hurried him to*the grave. The 
consequence was that in the prime of his 
life and the heyday of his fame, the greatness 
of his talents was not recognised by the 
Whigs; and that the brilliant part he played 
from 1820 to 1827 was maligned by the 
Tories. Our own honored ally, Sydney Smith 
--haud impar congressus—was the most 
formidable and persevering of his assailants. 
Mr. Canning and his parasites were the sub- 
jects of the matchless comparison of the blue 
bottle fly—‘ the bluest, grandest, merriest, 
most important animal in existence ;” and 
throughout the whole of his clebrated letters, 
Peter Plymley persisted in treating Canning 
as a mere “ joker of jokes,” and thus summed 
up his merits and demerits in the year 


1808 :— 


“T can only say I have listened to him long 
and often, with the greatest attention; I have 
used every exertion in my power to take a 
fair measure of him, and it appears to me im- 
possible to hear him upon any arduous topic 
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without perceiving that he is eminently defi- 
cient in those solid and serious qualities, upon 
which, and upon which alone, the confidence 
of a great country can properly repose. He 
sweats, and labors, and works for sense, and 
Mr. Ellis always seems to think. it is coming, 
but it does not come: the machine can’t draw 
up what is not to be found in the spring: 
Providence has made him a light-jesting par- 
agraph-writing man, and that he will remain 
to his dying day. 

“When he is jocular, he is strong; when 
he is serious, he is like Samson in a wig: any 
ordinary person is a match for him; a song, 
an ironical letter, a burlesque ode, an attack 
in the newspaper upon Nicholl’s eyes, a smart 
speech of twenty minutes, full of gross mis- 
representations and clever turns, excellent 
language, a spirited manner, lucky quotation, 
success in provoking dull men, some half in- 
formation picked up in Pall Mall-in the morn- 
ing—these are your friend’s natural weapons; 
all these things he can do; here I allow him 
to be truly great; nay, I will be just, and go 
still farther—if he would confine himself to 
these things, and consider the facile and the 
playful to be the basis of his character, he 
would, for that species of man, be universally 
allowed to be a person of a very good under- 
standing: call him a legislator, a reasoner, 
and the conductor of the affairs of a great 
nation, and it seems to me as absurd as if a 
butterfly were to teach bees to make honey. 
That he is an extraordinary writer of small 
poetry, and a diner out of the highest order, 
I do most readily admit. After George Sel- 
wyn, and perhaps Tickell, there has been no 
such man for this half century.” 


But in this passage our incomparable friend 
was unconsciously giving point and currency 
to the very objections often urged against 
himself, and which always are urged against 
every wit or man of genius who has the mis- 
fortune to startle dulness from its self-com- 
placency. How long did it not take, in his 
own case, to compel the universal admission 
that his own exquisite humor was the finest 
product of sense and reason,—the steel point 
of the feathered shaft that went swift and un- 
erring to the mark? At the same time, we 
must make ample allowance for the asperity 
which was conventionally permitted to com- 
batants, with tongue or pen, fifty years since. 
Let it also be remembered that, if Sydney 
Smith did not spare Canning or his “ para- 
sites,” Canning had not spared some of Syd- 
ney Smith’s dearest and most esteemed 
friends; and, in reviving the memory of their 
swashing blows at the distance of half a cen- 
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tury, we feel the same admiration for the wit 
and wisdom displayed on either side, irre- 
spective of personal and party motives, as we 
do in reverting to Dryden’s portrait of Achi- 
tophel or Pope’s sketch of Sporus. In a 
retrospective view of satirical literature which 
throws a vivid light on political and social 
history, it matters little whether any given 
specimen of irony or invective was aimed by 
a Whig at a Tory or by a Tory at a Whig. 

The world is a jealous world, and reluctantly 
accords the palm in more than one line of 
superiority or walk of excellence to the same 
competitor. If Canning had not shone in 
light literature, or “small poetry,” his claim 
to rank as an orator of the first class would 
have been conceded long prior to 1808. If 
his other titles to fame had not subsequently 
merged and been forgotten in his career as a 
statesman, we should not now be under the 
necessity of asserting his independent and 
distinct right to rank as a man ef letters; 
for could all his contributions to light litera- 
ture be collected, he would be admitted to 
fall short of few political satirists of the more 
fugitive order in grace, point, or felicity, and 
to equal the best of them in fecundity and 
vawiety. And this we say with especial refer- 
ence to Swift: Sir Charles Hanbury Williams: 
the author of “ Anticipation ” (Tickell), and 
the other principal contributors to the “ Rol- 
liad:” Peter Pindar, Gifford, Theodore Hook, 
and Thomas Moore, who, we think, is more 
indisputably the first in this order of composi- 
tion than in any other which he touched and 
adorned. 

The importance not long since attached to 
Latin prosody and the artistical combination 
of longs and shorts, was hardly exaggerated 
in the witty remark, that a false quantity in a 
man was pretty nearly tantamount to a faux 
pas inawoman. The Marquis of Wellesley 
would appear, from his private correspond- 
ence, to have been prouder of his Latin verses 
than of his Indian policy; and the late Lord 
Tenterden devoted more of his long vacation 
to the polishing of his odes in the language 
and manner of Horace, than to the consolida- 
tion of statutes or preparation of judgments. 
In their younger days, which were also Can- 
ning’s, graceful scholarship was a high social 
and literary distinction in itself. But not- 
withstanding the brilliant example set by Sir 
George Lewis and Mr. Gladstone, the class 
within which the taste and the capacity for 
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these pursuits are still cultivated has gradu- 
ally become more select than numerous, and 
the fame of any modern statesman would be 
deemed equivocal if it required to be sup- 
ported or enhanced by a school exercise or a 
prize poem. We therefore lay no stress on 
Canning’s contributions to the “ Muse Eton- 
enses;” but we pause at the “ Microcosm,” 
which, though the production of boyhood, 
contains many passages which would reflect 
no discredit on the most accomplished mind 
in its maturity. 

The formal title of the collected papers 
runs thus, “The Microcosm, a Periodical 
Work, by Gregory Griffin, of the College of 
Eton. Inscribed to the Rev. Dr. Davies. 
In two volumes.” It consists of a series of 
papers after the manner of the “ Spectator,” 
published weekly (on the Monday), from 
Nov. 6, 1786, to July 30, 1787, both inclusive. 
The concluding number contains the will of 
the editor, Mr. Gregory Griffin, by which he 
bequeaths “ the whole of the aforesaid essays, 
poems, letters, &c. &c. to my much-beloved 
friends, J. Smith, G. Canning, R. Smith, and 
J. Frere, to be among them divided ‘as shall 
be hereafter by me appointed, except such 
legacies as shall be hereafter by me assigned 
to other my worthy and approved friends,” 
Amongst the special bequests we find: 
“Ttem. To Mr. George Canning, now of the 
College of Eton, I do give and bequeath all 
my papers, essays, &c. &c., signed with B.” 
The best of these are No. 2, on Swearing; 
Nos. 11 & 12, Critique 6n the Heroic Poem 
of the Knave of Hearts; and No. 30, on Mr. 
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sixpenny chafferings of a St. Giles’s huckster, 
in which swearing has not a considerable 
share. And almost every tradesman, ‘ meek 
and much a liar,’ will, if his veracity be called 
in question, coolly consign to Satan some por- 
tion of himself, payable on demand, in case 
his goods be not found answerable to his de- 
scription of their quality. 

“ Nay, even the female sex have, to their 
no small credit, caught the happy contagion ; 
and there is scarce a mercer’s wife in the 
kingdom but has her innocent unmeaning 
imprecations, her little oaths ‘softened into 
nonsense,’ and, with squeaking treble, mincing 
blasphemy into odsbodikins, slitterkins, and 
such like, will ‘swear you like a sucking dove, 
ay, an it were any nightingale.’ ” 

It was Swift, we believe, who, happening 
to be present when a party of accomplished 
friends were eagerly talking over a game at 
cards, completed and presented them with an 
estimate of the proportion which their oaths 
bore to the rational or intelligible portion of 
their discourse. Hotspur tells his wife that 
she swears like a comfit-maker’s wife; and 
Bob Acre’s theory of sentimental swearing 
must have been freshly remembered in 1787. 
Yet there is both novelty and ingenuity in 
Canning’s mode of enforcing the same argu- 
ment; and the recollection of Addison’s com- 
mentary on “ Chevy Chace ”- rather enhances 
the pleasure with which we read his youthful 
imitator’s critical analysis of what he desig- 
nates the epic poem beginning— 

“ The queen of hearts 
She made some tarts 
All on a summer’s day,” 


If self-love did not blind the best of us to 





Newbery’s Little Books, including a parallel 
between the character of Tom Thumb and 
that of Ulysses. Each of these is remarkable 
for an easy and abundant flow of humor, with 
(to borrow one of Dr. Johnson’s expressions) 
a bottom of good sense. The subject of 
Swearing was judiciously chosen; and its im- 
portance is heightened with a comic serious- 
ness which would have provoked an approv- 
ing smile from the Short-faced Gentleman, 
obviously proposed as a model by the youth- 
ful essayist. For example— 

“Tt is an old proverbial expression, that 
‘there go two words to a bargain ;’ now I 
should not a little admire the ingenuity of 
that calculator who could define, to an toler- 


able degree of exactness, how many oaths go} 


to one in these days: for I am confident that 
there is no business carried on, from the 
wealthiest bargains of the Exchange, to the 


| our own errors and absurdities, almost every 
| modern editor or commentator who has 
| aspired to emulate the conjectural, and often 
happy, audacity of Warburton, might fancy 
that the quiet irony of the following paragraph 
was levelled at himself: 

“«¢ All on a summer's day.’ 


“T cannot leave this line without remark- 
ing, that one of the Scribleri, a descendant of 
the famous Martinus, has expressed his sus- 
picions of the text being corrupted here, and 
proposes, instead of ‘ All on,’ reading ‘Alone,’ 
alleging, in the favor of this alteration, the 
effect of solitude in raising the passions. But 
Hiccius Doctius, a high Dutch commentator, 
one nevertheless well versed in British litera- 
ture, in a note of his usual length and learn- 
ing, has confuted the arguments of Scriblerus. 
In support of the present reading, he quotes 
a passage from a poem written about the 
same period with our author's, by the cele- 
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brated Johannes Pastor (most commonly 
known as Jack Shepherd), entitled ‘An 
Elegiac Epistle to the Turnkey of Newgate,’ 
wherein the gentleman declares, that rather 
indeed in compliance with an old custom, than 
to gratify any particular wish of his own, he 
is going . 
(¢—____—— All hanged for to be 
Upon that fatal Tyburn tree.’ 

“ Now, as nothing throws greater light on 
an author than the concurrence of a contem- 
porary writer, I am inclined to be of Hiccius’s 
opinion, and to consider the ‘ All’ as an ele- 
gant expletive, or as he more aptly phrases it, 
‘elegans expletivum.’” 

There are several other papers, from which, 
space permitting, we should be glad to quote; 
and although Canning’s are the gems of the 
publication, it may be cited as a whole to 
show how rapidly the tone, or what some 
may call the cant, of the professional essayist 
or critic. may be caught, and how effectively 
it may be employed by the youngest tyro in 
the art. It is hardly conceivable that lads of 
sixteen or seventeen can have thought out for 
themselves, or fully appreciated, the conclu- 
sions they lay down or the canons they 
apply ; yet there is little in their writings by 
which they could be distinguished from their 
elders of the same average rate of talent, 
except what is to their advantage, namely, 
their superior freshness and vivacity. Just 
80, it is a remarkable fact, that the best of our 
comedies, commonly supposed to show the 
nicest insight into life and manners, have 
been produced by their respective authors at 
an age when they must have taken most of 
their applauded knowledge of society upon 


trust. We hear much of the intuitive powers- 


of genius, and it certainly does sometimes ar- 
rive at surprising results by intellectual pro- 
cesses which seem to dispense with experience. 
But examination and analysis may possibly 
suggest a simpler solution, by demonstrating 
that the knowledge in question really amounts 
to little more than cleverness in tracing char- 
acter and conduct to motives and springs of 
action which do least credit to mankind. 
“ What knowledge of life!” exclaim pit and 
boxes, when Mrs. Candour and Sir Benjamin 
Backbite are turning their intimate acquaint- 
ance into ridicule, or when Mirabell tells 
Millamant that “a man may as soon make a 
friend by his wit, or a fortune by his honesty, 
as win a woman with plain dealing and sin- 
cerity.” Yet a dilligent perusal of works like 





“ Rochefoucauld’s Maxims,” or “ Grammont’s 
Memoirs,” may supply ample materials for 
the creation of these fine gentlemen, coquettes, 
and scandal-mongers, whose conventional and 
heartless cynicism derives its essential piquancy 
from the expression and the form. 


“‘ Broad is the road nor difficult to find, 
Which to the house of Satire leads mankind, 
Narrow and unfrequented are the ways, 
Scarce found out in an age, which led to 
Praise.” 


We can hardly say of Canning’s satire 
what was said of Sheridan’s, that— 
“ His wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 

Never carried a heart-stain away on its blade.” 
But its severity was redeemed by its buoy- 
ancy and geniality, whilst the subjects against 
which it was principally aimed gave it a healthy 
tone and a sound foundation. Its happiest 
effusions will be found in the “ Anti-Jaco- 
bin,” which was set on foot to refute or ridi- 
cule the democratic rulers of revolutionary 
France and their admirers or apologists in 
England, who, it must be owned, were ocea- 
sionally hurried into a culpable degree of ex- 
travagance and laxity by their enthusiasm. 
The first number of this celebrated publica- 
tion appeared on November 7, 1797; the 
thirty-sixth and last on July 9, 1798. The 
collected numbers in prose and verse form 
two volumes octavo. The poetry was re- 
printed in a separate volume in 1799; and 
this volume has since been edited, with ex- 
planatory notes, by Mr. Charles Edmonds, 
who brought acuteness, discrimination, an ap- 
preciating spirit, and the most exemplary dil- 
igence to the performance of his task. He 
has taken extraordinary pains to ascertain 
the authorship, whether joint or several, of 
the contributions, yet he has evidently not 
been able to satisfy himself, and he certainly 
has not satisfied us, on this most important 
and interesting point. The chief difficulty 
arises from the discrepancy between the oral 
and traditional, the internal and the written, 
evidence. Opposite to the title of each con- 
tribution in the table of contents, Mr. Ed- 
monds has placed the name or names of the 
supposed writer or writers. The authorities 
on which he relies are four: —“ Canning’s 
own copy of the poetry; Lord Burghersh’s | 
copy; Wright the publisher’s copy; informa- 
tion of W. Upcott, amanuensis.” The fol- 
lowing curious account, printed between in- 
verted commas, is subjoined to the table of 
contents :— 
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“ Wright, the publisher of the ‘ Anti-Jaco- 
bin,’ lived at 169, Piccadilly, and his shop was 
the general morning resort of the friends of 
the ministry, as Debrett’s was of the opposi- 
tionists. About the time when the ‘ Anti-Ja- 
cobin’ was contemplated, Owen, who had 
been the publisher of Burke’s pamphlets, 
failed. The editore of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ 
took his house, paying the rent, taxes, &c., 
and gave it up to Wright, reserving to them- 
selves the first floor, to which a communica- 
tion was opened through Wright’s house. 
Being thus enabled to pass to their own 
rooms through Wright’s shop, where their 
frequent visits did not excite any remarks, 
they contrived to escape particular observa- 
tion. 

“Their meetings were most regular on 
Sundays, but they not unfrequently met on 
other days of the week, and in their rooms 
were chiefly written the poetical portions of the 
work. What was written was generally left 
open upon the table, and as others of the 
party dropped in, hints or suggestions were 
made ; sometimes whole passages were con- 
tributed by some of the parties present, and 
afterwards altered by others, so that it is al- 
most.impossible to ascertain the names of the 
authors. ‘ ; , . 

“Gifford was the working editor, and 
wrote most of the refutations and corrections 
of the ‘ Lies,’ ‘ Mistakes,’ and ‘ Misrepresen- 
tations.’ The papers on finance were chiefly 
by Pitt: the first column was frequently for 
what he might send; but his contributions 
were uncertain, and generally very late, so 
that the space reserved for him was some- 
times filled up by other matter. He only 
once met the editors at Wright’s. Upcott, 
who was at the time assistant in Wright’s 
shop, was employed as amanuensis, to copy 
out for the printer the various contributions, 
that the authors’ handwriting might not be 
detected.” 


The editor, speaking in his own proper 
person, continues :— 


“For the above interesting particulars, as 
well as for most of the names of the authors, 
the public are indebted to the researches of 
E. Hawkins, Esq., of the British Museum. 

“It is probable, notwithstanding Lord 
Burghersh’s assertion, that Mr. Hammond 
did not write one line, certainly not of verse. 
With regard to Mr. Wright’s appropriation 
of particular passages to different authors, it 
is obviously mere conjecture. Both Canning 
and Gifford professed not to be able to make 
such distribution; but the former’s share of 
‘New Morality’ was so very much the larg- 
est as to entitle him to be considered its au- 


We learn from Mr. Edmonds that almost 
all his authorities practically resolve them- 
selves into one, the late Mr. Upcott, and that 
he never saw either of the alleged copies on 
which his informant relied. As regards the 
principal one, Canning’s own, after the fullest 
inquiries amongst his surviving relatives and 
friends (with the exception of the Governor- 
General of India) we cannot discover a trace 
of its existence at any period. Lord Burg- 
hersh (the present Earl of Westmoreland) 
was under fourteen years of age during the 
publication of the “ Anti-Jacobin ;” 
very much doubt whether either the publisher 
or the amanuensis (be he who he may), was 
admitted to the complete confidence of the 
contributors, or whether either the prose or 
poetry was composed as stated. In a letter 
to the late Madame de Girardin, apropos of 
her play, “L’Ecole des Journalistes,” Jules 
Janin happily exposes the assumption that 
good leading articles ever were, or ever could 
be, produced over punch and broiled bones, 
amidst intoxication and revelry. Equally 
untenable is the belief that poetical pieces, 
like the best of thé “ Anti-Jacobin,” were 
written in the common rooms of the confra- 
ternity, open to constant intrusion, and left 
upon the table to be corrected or completed 


cernible in each, the glowing harmony of the 
thoughts and images, and the exquisite finish 
Of the versification, tell of silent and solitary 
hours spent in brooding over, maturing, and 
polishing a cherished conception ; and young 
authors, still unknown to fame, are least of 
of all likely to sink their individuality in this 
fashion. We know, as a matter of fact, that 
their confidential meetings, to compare notes 
and talk over suggestions, were really held 
at Lady Malmesbury’s, in Park Place: and 
we suspect that their main object in going to 
Wright’s was to correct their proofs and see 
one another’s articles in their more finished 
state. Their meetings, if for these purposes, 
would be most regular on Sundays, because 
the paper appeared every Monday morning. 
The extent to which they aided one another 
may be collected from a well authenticated 
anecdote. When Frere had completed the 
first part of the “ Loves of the Triangles,” 
he exultingly read over the following lines 
to Canning, and defied him to improve upon 
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them :— 
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“Lo! where the chimney’s sooty tube ascends, 
The fair Trochais from the corner bends ! 
Her coal-black eyes upturned, incessant mark 
The eddying smoke, quick flame, and volant 

spark ; 
Mark with quick ken, where flashing in be- 
tween 


Her much loved Smoke-Jack glimmers thro’ the 
scene ; 

Mark, how his various parts together tend, 

Point to one purpose,—in one object end ; 

The spiral grooves in smooth meanders flow, 

Drags the long chain, the polished axles glow, 

While slowly circumvolves the piece of beef 
below :’ 


Canning took the pen and added— 

“The conscious fire with bickering radiance 
burns, 

Eyes the rich joint, and roasts it as it turns.” 

These two lines are now blended with the 
original text, and constitute, we are informed 
on the best authority, the only flaw in Frere’s 
title to the sole authorship of the First Part. 
The Second and Third Parts were by Canning. 

By the kindness of Lord Hatherton, we 
have now before us a bound volume contain- 
ing all the Numbers of “The Anti-Jacobin ” 
as they originally appeared,—eight pages 
quarto, with double columns, price sixpence. 
On the fly-leaf is inscribed: “This copy be- 
longed to the Marquess Wellesley, and was 
purchased at the sale of his library after his 
death, January, 1842. H.” On the cover is 
pasted an engraved label of the arms and 
name of a former proprietor, Charles William 
Flint, with the pencilled addition of “ Confi- 
dential Amanuensis.” In this copy, Canning’s 
name is subscribed to (amongst others) the 
following pieces, which are also assigned to 
him (along with a large share in the most 
popular of the rest) by the most trustworthy 
rumors and traditions :—“ Inscription for the 
Door of the Cell in Newgate where Mrs. 
Brownrigg, the Prenticide, was confined pre- 
vious to her execution ;” ‘* The Friend of Hu- 
manity and the. Knife-Grinder ;” the Lines 
addressed “To the Author of the Epistle to 
the Editors of the Anti-Jacobin ;” “ The Fro- 
gress of Man” (all three parts); and “ New 
Morality.” 

With the single exception of “The Friend 
of Humanity and the Knife-Grinder,” no piece 


. in the collection is more freshly remembered 


than the “ Inscription for the Cell of Mrs. 
Brownrigg,” who 


“ Whipp’d two female prentices to death, 
And hid them in the coal-hole.” 


The answer to “The Author of the Epistle to 


the Editors of the Anti-Jacobin ” is less known, 
and it derives a fresh interest from the fact, 
recently made public, that the Epistle (which 
appeared in the “ Morning Chronicle” of Jan. 
17. 1798) was the composition of William 
Lord Melbourne. The beginning shows that 
the veil of incognito had been already pene- 
trated. 


** Whoe’er ye are, all hail !—whether the skill 

Of youthful Canning guides the ranc’rous 
quill ; 

With powers mechanic far above his age, 

Adapts the paragraph and fills the page ; 

Measures the column, mends whate’er’s amiss, 

Rejects THatT letter, and accepts of ruts ; 

Or Hammond, leaving his official toil, 

O’er this great work consume the midnight 
oil— 

Bills, passports, letters, for the Muses quit, 

And change dull business for amusing’ wit.” 


After referring to “the poetic sage, who 
sung of Gallia in a headlong rage,” the epistle 
proceeds :— 


“I swear by all the youths that Malmesbury 

chose,* 

By Ellis’ sapient prominence of nose, 

By Morpeth’s gait, important, proud, and 
big— 

By Leveson Gower’s crop-imitating wig, 

That, could the pow’rs which in those num- 
bers shine, 

Could that warm spirit animate my line, 

Your glorious deeds which humbly i rehearse— 

Your deeds should live immortal as my verse ; 

And, while they wonder’d whence I caught my 


flame, 
Your sons should blush to read their fathers’ 
shame.” 
Happily the eminent and accomplished sons 
of these fathers will smile, rather than blush, 
at this allusion to their sires, and smile the 
more when they remember from which side 
the attack proceeded. 

It is clear from the answer, that whilst the 
band were not a little ruffled by this attack, 
they had not the remotest suspicion that their 
assailant was a youth in his nineteenth year. 
Amongst other prefatory remarks they say :— 


“ We assure the author of the epistle, that 
the answer which we have here the honor to 
address to him, contains our genuine and un- 
disguised sentiments upon the merits of the 
poem. 

“Our conjectures respecting the authors 
and abettors of this performance may possibly 
be as vague and unfounded as theirs are with 
regard to the Editors of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ 

* It will be remembered that these eminent per- 
sons were chosen by Lord Malmesbury to accom- 
pany him on his mission to Lille, and associated 
with him in the abortive negotiations for peace. 
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We are sorry that we cannot satisfy their cu- 
riosity upon this subject—but we have little 
anxiety for the gratification of our own. 

“Tt is only necessary to add, what is most 
conscientiously the truth, that this production, 
such as itis, is by far the best of all the at- 
tacks that the combined wits of the cause 
have been able to muster against the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin.’” 

The answer opens thus :— 


“ Bard of the borrowed lyre! to whom belong 

The shreds and remnants of each hackney’d 

song ; 

Whose verse thy friends in vain for wit ex- 

plore, 

And count but one good line in eighty-four ! 

Whoe’er thou art, all hail! Thy bitter smile 

Gilds our dull page, and cheers our humble 

toil!” 

The “one good line” was “by Leveson 
Gower’s crop-imitating wig,” but the Epistle 
contains many equally good and some better. 
The speculations as to its authorship must 
have afforded no slight amusement to the 
writer and his friends. 

The “ Progress of Man” is a parody on 
“The Progress of Civil Society,” a didactic 
poem, in six books, by Mr. Payne Knight, 
published in 1796. It was strongly imbued 
with the new philosophy, and awarded a de- 
cided superiority to the unsophisticated ways 
of man in his savage or natural state over the 
customs and manners (tacitly assumed to be 
unnatural) of civilisation. Like most of the 
productions mentioned in the “ Dunciad,” it 
is now only redeemed from utter oblivion by 
the poignant ridicule which it provoked. Mr. 
Knight’s poetical description of the universality 
of the sexual passion, which he described as 
“warming the whale on Zembla’s frozen 
shore,” is rather imitated and amplified, than 
exaggerated, in the lines 
* How Lybian tigers’ chawdrons love assails, 

And warms, midst seas of ice, the melting 

whales ;— 

Cools the crimpt cod, fierce pangs to perch 

imparts, 

Shrinks shrivell’d shrimps, but opens oysters’ 

hearts ; 

Then say, how all these things together tend 

To one great truth, prime object, and good 

end ¢” 

Equally good are the lines in which the 
placidity of the animal and vegetable races is 
contrasted (as it actually was by Mr. Payne 
Knight) with the restlessness of mankind :— 
“ First—to each living thing, whate’er its kind, 

Some lot, some part, some station is assign’d. 
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The feather’d race with pinions skim the air— 
Not so the mackerel, and still less the bear; 
This roams the wood, carniv’rous for his prey ! 
That with soft roe pursues his watery way : 
This slain by hunters, yields his shaggy hide; 
That, caught by fishers, is on Sundays cried.— 
But each contented with his humble sphere, 
Moves unambitious through the circling year.” 


Part the second is short, and contains little 
worth quoting, except the lines in which the 
gradual growth of the carnivorous tendency 
in the human species is traced and accounted 
for. The savage sees a tiger devouring a 
leveret or pig, and is forthwith smitten with 
the desire to do likewise. He first, guided by 
instinct, constructs a bow and arrow. 


“ Then forth he fares. Around in careless play, 
Kids, pigs, and lambkins unsuspecting stray ; 
With grim delight he views the sportive band, 
Intent on blood, and lifts his murderous hand. 
Twangs the bent bow—resounds the fateful 


? 
Swift-wing’d, and trembles in a porker’s 
heart.” 


The concluding part is devoted to Mar- 
riage, which Mr. Payne Knight has treated in 
the manner of Eloisa’s famous epistle to Abe- 
lard. After an invocation to the South Sea 
Islands, and a glowing sketch of the happy 
absence of form with which connubial rites are 
there celebrated, the parody proceeds :— 


“‘ Learn hence, each nymph, whose free aspiring 
min 
Europe’s cold laws, and colder customs bind— 
Oh! learn, what Nature’s genial laws decree— 
What Otaheite is, Iet Britain be ! 


“ Of wHIST or CRIBBAGE mark th’ amusing 
game— 
The partners changing, but the sport the 
same. 
Else would the gamester’s anxious ardor cool, 
Dull every deal, and stagnant every pool. 
— Yet must one Man, with one unceasing 
Wife, 
Play the LONG RUBBER of connubial life.” 
Then comes the inimitable portrait of Ade- 
laide, in “ The Stranger :”— 


“* With look sedate, and staid beyond her years, 
In matron weeds a Housekeeper appears. 
The jingling keys her comely girdle deck— 
Her ’kerchief color’d, and her apron check. 
Can that be Adelaide, that ‘soul of whim,’ 
Reform’d in practice, and in manner prim ? 
— On household cares intent, with many a 

sigh 
She turns the pancake, and she moulds the 
ie ; 
Melts into sauces rich the savory ham ; 
From the crush’d berry strains the lucid jam ; 
Bids brandied cherries, by infusion slow, 





Imbibe new flavor, and their own forego, 
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Sole cordial of her heart, sole solace of her 
woe ! 

While still, responsive to each mournful moan, 

The saucepan simmers in a softer tone.” 


In taking up Frere’s conception of “The 
Loves of the Triangles,” Canning might have 
been encouraged by the example of Addison, 
who borrowed, or wrested, Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley from Steele. The second part of this 
poem is principally remarkable for the airy 
grace and fineness of touch with which the 
abstract is invested with the qualities of the 
concrete and sentient. The object of affec- 
tion to the rival curves, who display their 
feelings in the lines we are about to quote, 
is “The Phoenician Cone,” thus mentioned 
in a note :— 


“ Phoenician Cone.—It was under this 
shape that Venus was worshipped in Pheeni- 
cia. Mr. Higgins thinks it was the Venus 
Urania, or Celestial Venus; in allusion to 
which, the Phenician grocers first introduced 
the practice of preserving sugar-loaves in 
blue or sky-colored paper—he also believes 
that the conical form of the original grena- 
dier’s cap was typical of the loves of Mars 
and Venus.” 


This is the shape, being, or entity, whose 
favors are emulously sought by Parabola, 
Hyperbola, and Ellipsis; like the three god- 
desses contending for the apple, and with 
equal freedom from prudery :— 


“ And first, the fair Parabola behold, 
Her timid arms, with virgin blush, unfold ! 
Though, on one focus fixed, her eyes betray 
A heart that glows with love’s resistless sway ; 
Though, climbing oft, she strives with bolder 
grace 
Round his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace, 
Still ere she reach it, from his polished side 
Her trembling hands in devious Zangents 
glide. 
“ Not thus Hyperbola: with subtlest art 
The blue-eyed wanton plays her changeful 
part ; 
Quick as her conjugated axes move 
Through every posture of luxurious love, 
Her sportive limbs with easiest grace expand : 
Her charms unveiled provoke the lover’s 
hand ; 
Unveiled, except in many a filmy ray, 
Where light Asymptotes o’er her bosom play, 
Nor touch her glowing skin, nor intercept the 
day. 
“ Yet why, Ellipsis, at thy fate repine ? 
More lasting bliss, securer joys are thine, 
Though to each fair his treacherous wish may 
stray, 
Though each, in turn, may seize a transient 
sway. 





’Tis thine with mild coercion to restrain, 

Twine round his struggling heart, and bind 

with endless chain.” 

Thus, continues the poem, three directors 
woo the young republic’s virgin charms: 
thus three sister witches hailed Macbeth: 
thus three Fates weave the woof: thus three 
Graces attire Venus: thus three daughters 
form the happiness or misery of Lear: and, 
lastly, 

“ So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying Three Insides.” 
When the late Mr. O’Connell applied these 

celebrated lines to the present Earl of Derby, 
he made the dilly carry six insides, which had 
the double advantage of describing the vehicle 
more accurately, and of giving additional 
point to the joke. 

The “ Rolliad,” it will be remembered, 
consists of extracts from a supposed poem, 
interspersed with notes and commentaries. 
This plan is imitated in the third and last 
part of “The Loves of the Triangles,” which 
does not profess to be more than the con- 
cluding lines of a canto, describing “The 
Loves of the Giant Isosceles, and the picture 
of the Asses-Bridge and its several illustra- 
tions.” London Bridge is one of these illus- 
trations, and the Bridge of Lodi another. 

“ So, towering Alp! from thy majestic ridge* 
bee wn gazed on Lodi’s blood-stained 

ridge ; 

Saw in thick throngs, conflicting armies rush, 

Ranks close on ranks, and squadrons squad- 

rons crush ; 


Burst in bright radiance through the battle’s 
storm 


Waved her broad hands, displayed her awful 
form ; 

Bade at her feet regenerate nations bow, 

And twined the wreath round Buonaparte’s 
brow.” 


* « Alp, or Alps.—A ridge of mountains 
which separate the North of Italy from the 
South of Germany. They are evidently 
primeval and volcanic, consisting of granite, 
toadstone, and basalt, and several other sub- 
stances, containing animal and vegetable 
recrements, and affording numberless un- 
doubted proofs of the infinite antiquity of the 
earth, and of the consequent falsehood of the 
Mosaic chronology.” 


It will be collected from this note that the 
momentous question involved in the case of 
Moses against Murchison, was raised long 
before the ingenious founder of the Silurian 
system began to disturb or affright the more 
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narrow-minded portion of the clerical body. 
We fancy, moreover, that in young Freedom 
gazing from the majestic ridge, we discern 
the outline of one of the finest apostrophes 
in “ Childe Harold :” 

“Lo, where the Giant on the mountain stands.” 

But, to give everybody his due, it should 
be added that two lines in the foregoing ex- 
tract are suggested by— 

“ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 

storm.” 

The same, the finest, passage of “The 
Deserted Village” appears to have haunted 
Canning from his youth upwards. The con- 
cluding lines of his juvenile poem entitled 
“The Slavery of Greece” are a weak para- 
phrase of it :— 

““ So some tall rock whose bare, broad bosom 
high 

Tow’rs from the earth, and braves th’ inclem- 


ent sky, 
On whose vast top the black’ning deluge 
pours, 
At. whose wide base the thund’ring ocean 
. roars, 


In conscious pride its huge gigantic form, 

Surveys imperious and defies the storm.” 
This is one of the stongest instances of un- 
conscious plagiarism—for it must have been 
unconscious—that we remember. 

In the parody, “the imps of murder” are 
busily employed in building ships for the in- 
vasion of England, whilst to another troop is 
assigned an equally congenial and appropriate 
duty :— 

“ Ye Sylphs of Death! on demon pinions flit 
Where the tall Guillotine is raised for Pitt : 
To the poised plank tie fast the monster’s 

back, i 

Close the nice slider, ope the expectant sack ; 

Then twitch, with fairy hands, the frolic 

 pin— 

Down falls the impatient axe with deafening 

din ; ' 

The liberated head rolls off below, 

And simpering Freedom hails the happy 

blow!” 

Lord Jeffrey, as we are reminded by Mr. 
Edmonds, terms “The Loves of the Trian- 
gles,” the perfection of parody. “ All the 
peculiarities,” he remarks, “ of the original 
poet are here brought together and crowded 
into a little space, where they can be com- 
pared and estimated with ease.” 

Darwin thus addresses the gnomes :— 


“Gnomes, as you now dissect, with hammers 
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The granite rock, the noduled flint calcine ; 
Grind with strong arm the circling Chertz 
betwixt, 
Your pure Ka—o—lins and Pe—tunt—ses 
mixt.” 

The authors have certainly placed in broad 
relief the essential error of Dr. Darwin’s 
poetic theory, his mania for personification, 
his wearisome and laughter-moving trick of 
investing with the qualities of sentient beings 
the entire vegetable creation, as well as every 
abstract notion, and almost every noun-sub- 
stantive that crossed his mind. The tendency 
of the political and social doctrines with which 
he seasoned his verse, is also justly and 
pointedly exposed. But, considered merely 
as a parody, Canning’s part is open to the 
objection that it occasionally strikes too high 
a key, and awakens finer and more elevated 
associations than were, or could have been, 
evoked by the original. The cherub crew 
who “their mimic task pursue,” in “ The 
Loves of the Triangles,” bear a much closer 
resemblance to the sylphs who kept watch 
and ward around Belinda’s toilette table, 
than to the gnomes at work on “ noduled 
flint.” They recall the “ Rape of the Lock,” 
rather than the “ Loves of the Plants ;” and 
we cannot accept as a perfect caricature of 
Dr. Darwin a production, which, in so short 
a space, anticipates Byron, paraphrases Gold- 
smith, and employs, without tarnishing, the 
delicate machinery of Pope. 

“ New Morality” is commonly regarded as 
the masterpiece of the “ Anti-Jacobin ; ” and, 
with the exception of a few lines, the whole 
of it is by Canning. 

It appeared in the last Number, and he is 
said te have concentrated all his energies for 
a parting blow. The reader who comes fresh 
from Dryden or Pope, or even Churchill, will 
be disappointed on finding far less variety of 
images, sparkling antithesis, or condensed 
brilliancy of expression. The author exhibits 
abundant humor and eloquence, but compara- 
tively little wit; if there be any truth in Syd- 
ney Smith’s doctrine “that the feeling of wit 
is occasioned by those relations of ideas which 
excite surprise, and surprise alone.” We are 
commonly prepared for what is coming, and 
our admiration is excited rather by the just- 
ness of the observations, the elevation of the 


a startling succession of flashes of fancy. If, 
as we believe, the same might. be said of Ju- 





fine, 


venal, and the best of his English imitators, 





thoughts, and the vigor of the style, than by: 
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Johnson, we leave ample scope for praise; 
and “ New Morality ” contains passages which 
have been preserved to our time, and bid fair 
to reach posterity, by their poetry and truth. 
How often are the lines on Candor quoted in 
entire ignorance or forgetfulness of their 
author}:— 


“ «Much may be said on both sides.’-—Hark I 
hear 
A well-known voice that murmurs in my 


ear,— 
The voice of Candor.—Hail! most solemn 


sage, 
Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age, 
Candor, which softens party’s headlong rage. 
Candor,—which spares it’s foes ; nor e’er de- 
scends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 
Candor,—which loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly but meaning well ; 
Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 
Convinced that all men’s motives are the same ; 
And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 
Black’s not so black ;—nor white so very white. 
“¢ Fox, to be sure, was vehement. and wrong : 
But then, Pitt’s words, you’ll own, were 
rather strong. 
Both must be blamed, both pardon’d ; ’twas 
just so 
With Fox and Pitt full forty years ago ! 
So Walpole, Pulteney, ;—factions in all times 
Have had their follies, ministers their crimes.’ 
“ Give me th’ avow’d, th’ erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his blow ; 
But of all plagues, good Heav’n thy wrath 
can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid 
‘riend |?” 


After reading these lines, we readily make 
up our minds at the author’s bidding, to dis- 
trust the next person who attempts to miti- 
gate our censure or our praise; although we 
may be really giving full indulgence to a prej- 
udice, which a very small allowance of Chris- 
tian charity, self-examination, or genuine un- 
sophisticated candor would correct. The 
dangerous tendency of the doctrine is imme- 
diately afterwards shown by its application : 
“T love the bold uncompromising mind, 

7 ten. are fix’d, whose views de- 

nea : 


Who owns, when Traitors feel th’ avenging 


rod 

Just retribution, and the hand of God; 

Who hears the groans through Olmiitz’ roofs 
that ring, 

Of him who mock’d, misled, betray’d his 
king— 

Hears unappall’d, though Faction’s zealots 
preach 

Unmoved, ‘unsoftened by Fitzpatrick’s 
Speech.” 


- 7 





So, to show defiance of canting candor, we 
are required to hear unmoved the groans of 
@ pure-minded and well-intentioned, however 
mistaken, patriot in a foreign prison. Ac- 
cording to M. Guizot (in his Memoirs), 
Charles X. observed after his accession to the 
throne, that the only two persons who had 
not changed since 1789 were Lafayette and 
himself. Early in his revolutionary career, 
the general was nicknamed the Grandison 
Cromwell. Brave, honest, consistent, but 
vain, weak, and credulous, he was little better 
than a puppet in the hands of the principal 
actors of the scenes in which he played so 
conspicuous a part. We can, therefore, un- 
derstand the refusal of sympathy to such a 
man when he is punished by exile for having 
been an instrument in the hands of the ene- 
mies of social order and rational freedom. 
But to exult in his imprisonment and separa- 
tion from his wife, is to prove how easily party 
prejudice may be confounded with “innate 
sense of right,” and how necessary it is for 
the best of us to probe our likings and dislik- 
ings to their source. 

Ten lines on the British oak have been tra- 
ditionally attributed to Pitt :— ; 
“So = own oak, by some fair streamlet’s 

side, 

Waved its broad arms, and spread its leafy 

pride, 

Tow’rs from the earth, and rearing to the 

skies 

Its conscious strength, the tempest’s wrath 

defies : 

Its ample branches shield the fowls of air, 

To its cool shade the panting herds repair. 

- The treacherous current works its noiseless 
way, 

The fibres loosen, and the roots decay ; 

Prostrate the beauteous ruin lies; and all 

That shared its shelter, perish in its fall.” 

It seems to have been a fixed maxim with 
the controversialists of those days to consider 
all who were not with them as against them, 
and this satire denounces with indiscriminat- 
ing severity all who, at home or abroad, 
on the political or literary arena, had mani- 
fested the slightest leaning towards the new 
philosophy, or were even in habits of friendly 
intercourse with its votaries. It isalso rather 
startling, contrasted with modern amenities, 
to find “Neckar’s fair daughter,” who said 
she would give all her fame for the power of 
fascinating, introduced as— 

“Staél, the Epicene! 
Bright o’er whose flaming cheek and purple nose: 
The ploom of young desire unceasing glows.” , 
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Nor, much ds Talleyrand’s reputation has 
) P . *,* 
declined of late years, and low as his political 
honesty stood at all times, would any thing 
be now thought to justify such a diatribe as— 
“ Where at the blood-stain’d board expert he 
plies, 

The lame artificer of fraud and lies ; 

He with the mitred head and cloven heel ;— 

Doom’d the coarse edge of Rewbell’s jests to 

feel ; 

To stand the playful buffet and to hear 

The frequent ink-stand wizzing past his ear; 

While all the five Directors laugh to see 

‘The limping priest so deft at his new min- 

a ~ >? 
istry. 

According to a current story, Rewbell, ex- 
asperated by Talleyrand’s opposition at coun- 
cil, flung an inkstand at his head, exclaiming : 
“ Vil Emigré, tu n’as pas le sens plus droit 
que le pied.” In the centre of the troop who 
are introduced singing the praises of Lepaux, 
were inconsiderately placed a group of writers, 
who, with equal disregard of their respective 
peculiarities and opinions, were subsequently 
lumped together as the Lake School :— 

“ And ye five other wandering bards, that move 

In sweet accord of harmony and love, 


Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb & 


Co., 
Tune all vour mystic harps to praise Le- 
paux!” 


Talfourd, in his “Life of Lamb,” justly 
complains of Elia’s being accused of new 
theories in morality, which he detested, or 
represented as offering homage to “a French 
charlatan of whose existence he had never 
heard.” In allusion to the same passage, 
Southey writes to the late Mr. Charles Wynn, 
Aug. 15. 1798 :— 

“ I know not what poor Lamb has done to 
to be croaking there. What I think the 
worst part of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin ’ abuse is the 
lumping together men of such opposite prin- 
ciples ; this was stupid. We should have all 
been welcoming the Director, not the Theo- 

hilanthrope. The conductors of the ‘ Anti- 

acobin’ will have much to answer for in thus 

inflaming the animosities of this country. 
They are laboring to produce the deadly 
hatred of Irish faction; perhaps to produce 
the same end.” 

The drama of “The Rovers,” or “ Double 
Arrangement,” was written to ridicule the 
German Drama, then hardly known in this 
country, except through the medium of bad 
translations of some of the least meritorious 
of Schiller’s, Goethe’s, and Kotzebue’s pro- 
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remembered by Rogero’s song, of which, Mx. 
Edmonds states, the first five stanzas were 
by Mr. Canning. “ Having been accidentally 
seen, previously to its publication, by Mr. 
Pitt, he was so amused with it that he took a 
pen and composed the last stanza on the 
spot.” To save our readers the trouble of 
reference, we quote it entire :— 


I. 
“ Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen,— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
II. 
“ Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue, 

Which once my love sat knotting in !— 
Alas! Matilda then was true! 

At least I thought so at the U— 
—niversity of Gottengen— 
—niversity of Gottengen. 

IIl. 
“ Barbs! Barbs! alas! how swift you flew 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in! 

Ye bore Matilda from my view ; 

Forlorn I languish’d at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 

Iv. 

“ This faded form !—this pallid hue ! 

This blood my veins is clotting in, 

My years are many—they were few 

When first I entered at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 

7. 

“ There first for thee my passion grew 
Sweet! sweet Mitilda Pottingen ! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu— 
—tor, law professor at the U— 

—university of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
VI. 

“ Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 

‘That kings and priests are plotting in: 

Here doom’d to starve on water gru— 

—el, never shall I see the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen.” 

Canning’s reputed share in “ The Rovers” 
excited the unreasoning indignation, and pro- 
voked the exaggerated censure of a man who 
has obtained a world-wide reputation by his 
historical researches, most especially by his 
alleged skill in separating the true from the 
fabulous, and in filling up chasms in national 
annals by a process near akin to that by 
which Cuvier inferred the entire form and 
structure of an extinct species from a bone. 
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The following passage is taken from Niebuhr’s 
“ History of the Period of the Revolution,” 
(published from his Lectures, in two volumes, 
in 1845) :— 


“Canning was at that time (1807) at the 
head of foreign affairs in England. History 
will not form the same judgment of him as 
that formed by contemporaries. He had 
great talents, but was not a great statesman ; 
he was one of those persons who distinguish 
themselves as the squires of political heroes. 
He was highly accomplished in the two classi- 
cal languages, but without being a learned 
scholar. He was especially conversant with 
Greek writers. He had likewise poetical 
talent, but only for satire. At first he had 
joined the leaders of opposition against Pitt’s 
ministry ; Lord Grey, who perceived his am- 
bition, advised him, half in joke, to join the 
ministers, as he would made his fortune. He 
did so, and was employed to write articles for 
the newspapers, and satirical verses, which 
were often directed against his former bene- 
factors. 

“Through the influence of the ministers he 
came into Parliament. So long as the great 
eloquence of former times lasted, and the 
great men were alive, his talent was admired ; 
but older persons had no great pleasure in 
his petulant epigrammatic eloquence and his 
jokes, which were often in bad taste. He 
joined the Society of the Anti-Jacobins, which 
defended every thing connected with existing 
institutions. ‘This society published a journal, 
in which the most honored names of foreign 
countries were attacked in the most scandal- 
ous manner. German literature was at that 
time little known in England, and it was asso- 
ciated there with the ideas of Jacobinism and 
revolution. Canning then published in the 
‘Anti-Jacobin’ the most shameful pasquinade 
which was ever written against Germany, 
under the title of ‘Matilda Pottingen’ Got- 
tingen is described in it as the sink of all 
infamy ; professors and students as a gang of 
miscreants : licentiousness, incest, and atheism 
as the character of the German people. Sych 
was Canning’s beginning ; he was at all events 
useful; a sort of political Cossack.” (Ges- 
chichte des Zeitalters der Revolution, vol. ii. 
p. 242.) 

“Here am I.” exclaimed Raleigh, after 
vainly trying to get at the rights of a squabble 
in the courtyard of the Tower, “employed 
in writing a true history of the world, when I 
cannot ascertain the truth of what happens 
under my own window.” Here is the great 
restorer of Roman history—who, by the way, 
prided himself on his knowledge of England 
—hurrying into the strangest misconception 
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of contemporary events and personages, and 
giving vent to a series of depreciatory mis- 
statements without pausing to verify the as- 
sumed groundwork of his patriotic wrath. 
His description of “the most shameful pas- 
quinade,” and his ignorance of the very title, 
prove that he had never seen it. If he had, 
he would also have known that the scene is 
laid at Weimar, not at Gottingen; and that 
the satire is almost exclusively directed 
against a portion of the dramatic literature of 
his country, which all rational admirers must 
admit to be indefensible. . The scene in “ The 
Rovers,” in which the rival heroines, meeting 
for the first time at an inn, swear eternal 
friendship and embrace, is positively a feeble 
reflection of a scene in Goethe’s “ Stella; ” 
and no anachronism can exceed that in 
Schiller’s “Cabal und Liebe,” when Lady 
Milford, after declaring herself the daughter 
of the Duke of Norfolk who rebelled against 
Queen Elizabeth, is horrified on finding that 
the jewels sent her by the Grand Duke have 
been purchased by the sale of 7000 of his 
subjects to be employed in the American 
war.* 

Amongst the prose contributions to the 
“ Anti-Jacobin,” there is one in which, inde- 
pendently of direct evidence, the peculiar 
humor of Canning is discernible—the pre- 
tended report of the meeting of the Friends 
of Freedom at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
The plan was evidently suggested by Tickell’s 
“ Anticipation,” in which the debate on the 
Address at the opening of the Session was 
reported beforehand with such surprising 
foresight, that some of the speakers, who were 
thus forestalled, declined to deliyer their 
meditated orations. 

At the meeting of the Friends of Freedom, 

* It is surprising that the satirist’s attention was 
not attracted to the scene in “ Stella’ in which 
one of the heroines describes the rapid growth of 
her passion to its object: “ I know not if you ob- 
served that you had enchained my interest from 
the first moment of our first meeting. I at least 
soon became aware that your eyes sought mine. 
Ah, Fernando, then my uncle brought the music, 
you took your violin, and, as you played, my eyes 
rested upon you free from care. I studied every 
feature of your face; and, during an unexpected 
pause, you fixed youreyes upon—upon me! The 
met mine! How 1 blushed, how I looked away 
You observed it, Fernando; for from that moment 
I felt that you looked oftener over your music- 
book, often played out of tune, to the disturbance 
of my uncle. Every false note, Fernando, went 


to my heart. It was the sweetest confusion I ever 
felt in my life.” 
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Erskine, whose habitual egotism could hardly 
be caricatured, is made to perorate as follows: 


“ Mr. Erskine concluded by recapitulating, 
in a strain of agonizing and impressive elo- 
quence, the several more prominent heads of 
his speech :—He had been a soldier and a 
sailor, and had a son at Winchester School— 
he had been called by special retainers, dur- 
ing the summer, into many different and 
distant parts of the country—travelling chiefly 
in post-chaises—he felt himself called upon 
to declare that his poor faculties were at the 
service of his country—of the free and en- 
lightened part of it at least—he stood here 
as a man—he stood in the eye, indeed in the 
hand, of God—to whom (in the presence of 
the company and waiters), he solemnly ap- 

aieh—be was of noble, perhaps, Royal 
lood—he had a house at Hampstead—was 
convinced of the necessity of a thorough and 
radical Reform—his pamphlet had gone 
through thirty editions skipping alternately 
the odd and even numbers—he loved the 
Constitution, to which he would cling and 
grapple—and he was clothed with the infirmi- 
ties of man’s nature—he would apply to the 
present French rulers (particularly Barras 
and Reubel) the words of the poet: 


‘ Be to their faults a little blind ; 
Be to their virtues very kind, 
Let all their ways be unconfined, 
And clap the padlock on their mind !’ 


And for these reasons, thanking the gentle- 
men who had done him the honor to drink 
his health, he should propose ‘ Merlin, the 
late Minister of Justice, and Trial by 
Jury !’” 


A long speech is given to Mackintosh, who, 
under the name of Macfungus, after a fervid 
sketch of the Temple of Freedom which he 
proposes to construct on the ruins of ancient 
establishments, proceeds with kindling ani- 
mation :— 


“There our infants shall be taught to 
lisp in tender accents the Revolutionary 
Hymn—there with wreaths of myrtle, and 
otk, and poplar, and vine, and olive, and 
cypress, and ivy; with violets and roses, and 
daffodils and dandelions in our hands, we will 
swear respect to childhood, and manhood, 
and old age, and virginity, and womanhood, 
and widowhood, but, above all to the Supreme 
Being. 

“These prospects, fellow-citizens, may 

ossibly be deferred. The Machiavelism of 

overnments may for the time prevail, and 
this unnatural and execrable contest may yet 
be prolonged ; but the hour is not far distant ; 
Persecution will only serve to accelerate it, 
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the severing axe, will call down vengeance on 
our oppressor in a voice of thunder. I expect 
the contest,and I am prepared for it. I hope 
I shall never shrink, nor swerve, nor start 
aside, wherever duty and inclination may 
place me. My services, my life itself are at 
your disposal—whether to act or to suffer, I 
am yours—with Hampton in the field, or 
with Sydney on the Scaffold. My example 
| be more useful to you than my talents: 
and this head may perhaps serve your cause 
more effectually, if placed on a pole upon 
Temple Bar, than if it was occupied in organ- 
ising your committees, in preparing your rev- 
olutionary explosions, and conducting your 
correspondence.” 

The wit and fun of these imitations are 
undeniable ; and their injustice is equally so. 
Erskine, with all his egotism, was and re- 
mains the greatest of English advocates. He 
stemmed and turned the tide which threat- 
ened to sweep away the most valued of our 
free institutions in 1794; and (we say with 
Lord Brougham) “before such a precious 
service as this, well may the lustre of states- 
men and orators grow pale.” Mackintosh was 
preéminently distinguished by the compre- 
hensiveness and moderation of his views; nor 
could any man be less disposed by temper, 
habits, or pursuits towards revolutionary 
courses. His Lectures on “The Law of 
Nature and Nations” were especially directed 
against the new morality in general, and 
Godwin’s “ Politicel Justice” in particular. 

At along subsequent period (1807,) Canning, 
when attacked in Parliament for his share in 
the “ Anti-Jacobin,” declared that “ he felt no 
shame for its character or principles, nor any 
other sorrow for the share he had had in it, 
than that which the imperfection of his pieces 
was calculated to inspire.” Still, it is one of 
the inevitable inconveniences of a connection 
with the press, that the best known writers 
should be made arféwerable for the errors of 
their associates; and the license of the “ Anti- 
Jacobin” gave serious and well-founded 
offence to many who shared its opinions and 
wished well to its professed object. In Wil- 
berforce’s “ Diary ” for May 18, 1789, we find, 
“Pitt, Canning, and Pepper Arden came in 
late to dinner. I attacked Canning on inde- 
cency of ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ Coleridge, in his 
‘Biographia Literaria’ complains bitterly of 
the calumnious accounts given by the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ of his early life, and asks with 





reason, ‘ Is it surprising that many good men 
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remained longer than perhaps they otherwise 
would shave done, adverse toa party which 
encouraged and openly rewarded the authors 
of such atrocious calumnies ?’” 

Mr. Edmonds says that Pitt got frightened, 
and that the publication was discontinued at 
the suggestion of the Prime-Minister. It is 
not unlikely that Canning, now a member of 
the House of Commons and Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, found his connec- 
tion with it embarrassing, as his hopes rose 
and his political prospects expanded. Indeed, 
it may be questioned whether a parliamentary 
career can ever be united with that of the 
daily or weekly journalist, without compro- 
mising one or both. At all events, the origi- 
nal “ Anti-Jaccbin ” closed with the number 
containing “ New Morality,” and Canning had 
nothing to do with the monthly review started 
under the same name. 

During the Addington administration, his 
muse was more than ordinarily fertile, as we 
had recently occasion to remark in commenting 
on the part taken by Mr, Pitt and his friends 
in the transactions of that period. Besides the 
celebrated song of “ The Pilot that veathered 
the Storm,” composed for the first meeting 
of the Pitt Club, he poured forth squib after 
squib against “ The Doctor,” interspersed with 
an occasional hit at the indifference, real or 
assumed, of Pitt. The extreme eagerness 
displayed by Canning for the restoration of 
the heaven-born minister, as well as the inde- 
pendent tone he assumed in his remonstrances 4 
with his chief, may be learned from “ Lord 
Malmesbury’s Memoirs.” The best of his 
satirical effusions against Addington appeared 
in a newspaper called “ The Oracle,” which is 
alluded to by Lord Grenville in a letter of 
June 14, 1803, as showing a disposition to go 
over to the Government side. “ You will see 
that ‘The Oracle’ Philippizes, and probably 
for the same reasons that pgoduced that effect 
of old.” They are reprinted in the “ Spirit 
of the Public Journals” for 1803 and 1804. 
As this has become a scarce and not easily 
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accessible compilation, we shall extract a 
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“ When his speeches hobble vilely, 
What ‘ Hear hims !’ burst from Brother Hiley ; 
When his faltering periods lag, 
Hark to the cheers of Brother Brag!” 


His delicate play of fancy may be traced in 
the concluding lines of “ Good Intentions ” : 


““«?Twere best, no doubt, the truth to tell, 
But still, good soul, he means so well!’ 
Others, with necromantic skill, 

May bend men’s passions to their will, 
Raise with dark spells the tardy loan, 
To shake the vaunting Consul’s throne ; 
In thee no magic arts surprise, 

No tricks to cheat our wondering eyes ; 
On thee shall no suspicion fall, 

Of slight of hand, or cup and ball; 
E’en foes must own thy spotless fame, 
Unbranded with a conjurer’s name ! 

Ne’er shall thy virtuous thoughts conspire 
To wrap majestic Thames in fire! 

And if that black and nitrous grain, 
Which strews the fields with thousands slain, 
Slept undiscovered yet in earth— 

Thou ne’er hadst caus’d the monstrous birth, 
Nor aided (such thy pure intention) 
That diabolical invention ! 

Hail then—on whom our State is leaning ! 
O Minister of mildest meaning ! 

Blest with such virtues to talk big on, 
With such a head (to hang a wig on). 
Head of wisdom—soul of candor— 

Happy Britain’s guardian gander, 

To rescue from th’ invading Gaul 

Her ‘commerce, credit, capital !” 

While Rome’s great goose could save alone 
One Capitol—of senseless stone.” 


Was it possible to say more courteously of 
a statesman that he was no conjuror, and that 
he would never have set the Thames on fire, 
nor have discovered the invention of gun- 
powder, although quite competent to rival the 
feathered saviours of the Capitol? The changes 
are rung on the Doctor with inexhaustible 
versatility, as in the happy parody of Douglas : 
“* My name’s the Doctor; on the Berkshire hills 

My father purg’d his patients—a wise man ; 

Whose constant care was to increase’his store, 

And keep his eldest son—myself—at home. 

But I had heard of politics, and long’d 

To sit within the Commons’ House, and get 


A place: and luck gave what my sire de- 
nied.” 


“ Ridicule,” writes Lord Chesterfield, 
“ though not founded upon truth, will stick for 


portion of the less known squibs which the | some time, and if thrown by a skilful hand, 
concurrent voices of contemporaries assign to perhaps for ever.” Nicknames are serious 
Canning. To him undoubtedly belongs the | matters, even in a grave country like Eng: 


song — 


“ How blest, how firm the statesman stands, 
(Him no low intrigue shall move, ) 
Circled by faithful kindred bands, 
And propp’d by fond fraternal love ! 


land. In the correspondence of the time, Ad- 
dington is almost invariably mentioned as the 
Doctor; and, as we stated in a recent Num- 


ber, Lord Holland quotes the old Lord Liver- 
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pool as having “justly observed that Adding- 
ton was laughed out of power: end place by 
the beau monde.” Prior to the Reform Bill, 
what old Lord Liverpool must have meant by 
the beau monde, namely, the fine gentlemen 
(including the leading wits and orators) who 
congregated at the clubs in St. James’s Street, 
exercised a degree of influence which may 
sound strange to politicians of our day. Yet 
a far more powerful and better sustained fire 
than was brought to bear on Addington, had 
been directed against Pitt by the wits of the 
“Rolliad,” without any perceptible effect ; and 
the inherent weakness of Addington’s govern- 
ment from its formation, sufficiently explains 
its fate, quite independently of the laughter it 
provoked. 

When (May 7, 1804) Pitt had made up his 
mind to resume the Premiership, Canning was 
one of the first to whom he communicated his 
intention, and had his choice of two offices, the 
Treasurership of the Navy and the Secretary- 
ship of War. He chose the former, and was 
thereby led to take a prominent part in de- 
fending Lord Melville. Whitbread, in moy- 
ing the impeachment, happened to let fall 
some expressions which struck Canning in so 
ludicrous a light, that before the oration was 
well ended he had completed a report in 
rhyme. 


“ I’m like Archimedes for science and skill ; 

I’m like a young prince going straight up a 
hill ; 

I’m like (with respect to the fair be it said) — 

I’m like a young lady just bringing to bed. 

If you ask why “the first of July I remember 

More than April, or May, or June, or No- 
vember ; 

’Twas on that day, my lords, with truth I 
assure ye, 

My sainted progenitor set up his brewery. 

On that day, in the morn, he began brewing 








beer ; 

On that day, too, commenc’d his connubial 
career ; 

On that day he renew’d and he issued his 
pills : 

On that day he clear’d out all the cash from 
his tills. 


On that day too he died, having finish’d his | 


summing, 
And the angels all cried here’s old Whitbread 
a-coming, 
So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh 
For his beer with an e, and his bier with an 7. 
And still on that day in the hottest of weather, 
The whole Whitbread family dine all together. 
So long as the beams of this house shall sup- 
ort 
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As long as the light shall pour into these 

windows, 

Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the 

Hindoos, 

My name shall shine bright, as my ancestor’s 

shines,— 

Mine recorded in journals, his blazon’d on 

signs.’ 

Useful as Canning’s talent for satire had 
proved to his party, it tended rather to retard 
than accelerate his advancement to high 
office. Thus Lord. Malmesbury (March 14, 
1807) writes:—“He is unquestionably very 
clever, very essential to Government, but he 
is hardly yet a statesman, and his dangerous 
habit of quizzing (which he cannot restrain) 
would be most unpopular in any department 
which required pliancy, tact, or conciliatory 
behavior.” In the very next month after this 
was written, however, Canning was made 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the adminis- 
tration formed by the Duke of Portland. 
Henceforth his contributions to the press 
became less frequent, and at length closed 
altogether, except when he was tempted by 
some especially congenial topic. He was one 
of the three or four persons who were first 
consulted about the institution of the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” suggested by Sir Walter Scott 
for the purpose of counteracting what he was 
pleased to call the widespread and dangerous 
influence of this Journal. In a letter to Mr. 
George Ellis, dated Nov. 2, 1808, he says :— 
“Canning is, I have good reason to know, 
very anxious about the plan.” On the 18th 
he writes to the same correspondent :—* As 
our start is of such immense consequence, 
don’t you think Mr. Canning, though unques- 
tionably our Atlas, might for a day find a 
Hercules on whom to devolve the burden of 
the globe, while he writes us a review? I 
know what an audacious request this is; but 


| suppose he should, as great statesmen some- 


times do, take a political fit of the gout, and 
absent himself from a large ministerial din- 
ner, which might give it him in good earnest, 
—dine at three on a chicken and pint of wine, 
and lay the foundation cf at least one good 
article. Let us but once get afloat, and our 
labor is not worth talking of; but, till then, 
all hands must work hard.” * 

The request was not made, or not granted, 
or no Hercules could be found to bear the 
burden of the globe whilst Atlas was com- 





* Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, vol. ii. 
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posing an article for the “Quarterly.” But 
we learn from the same authority, that two 
articles on Sir John Sinclair and his Bullion 
Treatises, which appeared in the numbers for 
November, 1810, and February, 1811, were 
the joint production’ of Canning and Frere; 
and it was understood at the time that the 
popularity of an article headed “ Mr. Broug- 
ham—Education Committee,” which appeared 
in the same review for December, 1818, was 
mainly owing to the additions and: finishing 
touches of the accomplished statesman. 
This article was professedly by Dr. Monck, 
afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, who merely 
supplied the coarse cloth on which the gold 
lace and spangles were to be sewn,—the pud- 
ding for the reception of the plums,—and 
made himself ridiculous by subsequently tak- 
ing credit for the wit.* ; 

The articles on Sir John Sinclair probably 
owed much of their success to the popular 
impression of that highly respectable and 
rather laughable personage. ‘They are fair 
specimens of the art of “abating and dis- 
solving pompous gentlemen.” .But the humor 
is spun out to tediousness; and the conse- 
quence is, that not a single passage, con- 
densed and pointed enough for quotation, 
could be selected from either of them. The 
same remark applies to the lighter passages 
interspersed amongst the weighty and solid 
lucubrations of Dr. Monck. That, for exam- 
ple, in which the proposed Commission is 


. quizzed in Canning’s peculiar manner, occu- 


pies more than a page, but we can only find 
room for the concluding sentences :— 


“Tt is even affirmed, we know not how 
truly, that with the help of the gentlemen of 
the British Museum, the learned institutor had 
actually constructed the statutes of his foun- 
dation, in that language of which his late re- 
searches have made him so absolute a master; 
and the oath to be taken by each candidate for 
a fellowship, and by each fellow on his admis- 
son, ran in something like the following 


* In his third letter to Archdeacon Singleton, 
Sydney Smith says:—“I was afraid the Bisho 
would attribute my promotion to the Edinburgh 
Review; but upon the subject of promotion by 
reviews he preserves an impenetrable silence. If 
my excellent patron, Earl Grey, had any reasons 
of this kind, he may at least be sure that the re- 
views commonly attributed to me were really 
written by me. I should have considered myself 
as the lowest of created beings to have disguised 
myself in another man's wit and sense, and to 
have received a reward to which I was not en- 
titled.” The late Mr. Croker laid claim to the 
credit of having aided Canning in polishing and 
pointing this articie. 
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terms: the first, Se nunquam duo vel plura 
Brevia intraBiennium accepisse ; the second, 
of a more awful import, Se nullas prorsus 
habere possessiones preterquam unam Pur- 
puream. Baggam flaccescentem omnino in- 
anitatis causa.” 


The last of Canning’s political squibs that 
has fallen in our way, is the following: 


“Letter from a Cambridge tutor to his former pupil, 
become a Member of Parliament : written in the 
year (1824) in which the Right Honorable 
Frederick Robinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
repealed half the Duty on Seaborne coals im- 
ported into the Port of London. 


Yes! fallen on times of wickedness and woe, 
We have a Popish ministry, you know ! 
Prepared to light, I humbly do conceive, 
New fires in Smithfield, with Dick Martin’s 
leave. 
Canning for this with Robinson conspires,— 
The victim, this provides,—and that, the fires. 
Already they, with purpose ill-concealed, 
The tax on coals have partially repealed ; 
While Huskisson, with computation keen, 
Can tell how many pecks will burn a dean. 
Yes! deans shall burn! and at the funeral 


a 
a 


pyre, 
With eyes averted from the unhallowed fire— 
Irreverent posture !—Harrowby shall stand, 
And hold his coat flaps up, with either hand.” 
It may be doubted whether any of the very 
clever squibs collected in “The New Whig 
Guide,” are by Canning, but he has been 
traditionally credited with the parody of 
Moore’s beautiful song, “Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms; ” the gentle- 
man addressed being a distinguished com- 
moner, afterwards ennobled, who was far from 
meriting the character thereby fastened on 
him : 
“ Believe me, if all those ridiculous airs, 
Which you practice so pretty to-day, 
Should vanish by age aad your well-twisted 
hairs, 
Like my own, be both scanty and grey : 
“ Thou would’st still be a goose, as a goose 
thou hast been, 
Though a fop and a fribble no more, 
And the world that has laughed at the fool of 
eighteen, 
Would laugh at the fool of threescore. 
“?Tis not whilst you wear that short coat of 
light brown, 
Tight breeches and neckcloth so full, 
That the absolute void of a mind can be 
shown, 
Which time will but render more dull. 
“ Oh, the fool that is truly so, never forgets, 
But as truly fools on to the close, 
As P * * * leaves the debate when he sits, 
Just as dark as it was when he rose.” 


Most of the families with whom Canning 
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lived on terms of cordial intimacy have re- 
tained one or more specimens of his occa- 
sional verses. These playful lines were ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Leigh on her wedding-day, 
apropos of a present from her to him of a 
piece of stuff to be made into a pair of shoot- 
ing breeches : 


“ While all to this auspicious day, 
Well pleased their grateful homage pay, 
And sweetly smile, and softly say 
A thousand pretty speeches ; 


“ My muse shall touch her tuneful strings, 
Nor scorn the lay her duty brings, 
Tho’ humble be the theme she sings— 
A pair of shooting-breeches. 


* Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Have fashioned them in every part— 
Have made them tight and spruce and smart, 
With twenty thousand stitches. 


“ Mark then the moral of my song, 
Oh! may your loves but prove as strong, 
And wear as well, and last as long, 
As these my shooting-breeches. 


“ And when to ease this load of life, 
Of private care and public strife, 
My lot shall give to me a wife, 

I ask not rank or riches. 


“ Temper, like thine, alone I pray, 
Temper, like thine, serenely gay, 
Inclined, like thee, to give away, 

Not wear herself—the breeches ! ” 


The best of his verses of the serious and 
pathetic kind are the epitaph to his son, who 
died in 1820: 


“Though short thy span, God’s unimpeach’d 
decrees, 
Which made that shorten’d span one long 
disease, 
Yet, merciful in chastening, gave thee scope 
For mild, redeeming virtues, faith and hope ; 
Meek resignation; pious charity : 
And, since this world was not the world for 
thee, 
‘Far from thy path removed, with partial care, 
Strife, glory, gain, and pleasure’s flowery 
snare, 
Bade earth’s temptations pass thee harmless 


by, 
And fix’d on heaven thine unreverted eye ! 


CANNING’S LITERARY REMAINS. 


“Oh! = from birth, and nurtured for the 
skies ! 
In PER more than learning’s wisdom, 
wise ‘ 
As sainted martyrs, patient to endure ! 
Simple as unwean’d infancy, and pure! 
Pure from all stain (save that of human clay, 
Which Christ’s atoning blood hath wash’d 
away !) 
By mortal sufferings now no more oppress’d, 
Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest ! 
While I, reversed our nature’s kindlier doom, 
Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb.” 
It would be both instructive and entertain- 
ing to trace the influence of Canning’s literary 
taste and talants, with their peculiar cultiva- 
tion and application, upon his oratory. To 
his confirmed habit of quizzing might be 
owing that quality of his speeches which led 
to their being occasionally mentioned as mere 
effusions of questionable facetiousness ; whilst 
to the glowing fancy which gave birth to the 
graceful poetry reproduced in these pages, 
might be traced those ornate specimens of his 
eloquence which have caused him to be by 
many inconsiderately set down as a rhetori- 
cian. We refer, for humor to the speech on 
the Indemnity Bill, in which occurs the un- 
lucky allusion to the “revered and ruptured 
Ogden ;” for imagination and beauty of ex- 
pression, to the description of the ships in 
Plymouth harbor ; to the comparison of Pitt’s 
mistaken worshippers to savages who only 
adore the sun when under an eclipse ; and to 
the fine illustration of the old continental 
system recovering after the revolutionary 
deluge, as “ the spires and turrets of ancient 
establishments beginning to reappear above 
the subsiding waves.” Yet, surely even the 
chastest and severest school must admit that 
fancy and humor add point and strength to 
knowledge and truth. Nor, looking to modern 
examples, will it be denied, that literary ac- 
quirements and accomplishments may form 
the Corinthian capital of a parliamentary 
reputation, and indefinitely exalt the vocation 
and character of statesmanship. 








CHANGE. 
Or chance or change, oh let no man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
All feel the assaults of fortune’s fickle gale ; 


Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble 
vale, 
And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entombed, 
And where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents 
have bloomed. — Beattie. 
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THE Augustan Age of England boasted a 
wealth of learning. unequalled by any preced- 
ing or subsequent epoch in the History of 
Letters. Shakspeare, surrounded as he was 
by heroes and mighty men, and such grand 
individual instances of intellectual life——such 
a concentration of wit and genius, may be 
truly styled the representative man of the 
birth-time of modern letters. It was the ad- 
vent of most of our great poets, as well as of 
the interpreters of science and srt, and the 
magnates in Theology. Ben Jonson, inspired 
by the genius of the age, remarked that 
“Good men are the stars of the world.” One 
of these stars, Owen Feltham, justly observes 
that “the acts of our famous predecessors are 
beacons set upon hills to summon us to the 
defence of virtue.” And as in time of danger, 
it is our anxious duty to watch their “ kindling 
fires,” so it must ever be profitable to note the 
lives, the actions and the thoughts of the great 
and good who have passed away. 

In the olden time, the hum of Babel did 
not reach to the scholar’s hermitage. “ When 
all is still and quiet in a man,” is the beauti- 
ful remark of Norris of Bemerton, “ then will 
God speak to him in the cool of the day, and 
in that calm and silence of the passions, the 
Divine voice will be heard.” These ancient 
sages lived in an age of retirement and devo- 
tion to study—we live in one of commerce and 
tumult. Let us then sometimes seek to retire 
from the thronged thoroughfares of life at 
eventide, to muse over their suggestive lives 
and pages. 

We are all familiar with the delightful life- 
story of Jeremy Taylor, whose masterly dis- 
courses are to this day as eloquent with the 
finest poetry, piety and beauty as ever,—and 
With the lives of good old Bishop Hall, South, 
Barrow and Leighton, as well as that notable 
worthy doctor, John Donne, whose studious 
toils, domestic trials and infelicities, and pa- 
tient meekness, have excited by turns our 
sympathy, our reverence and our love. There 
are one or two others, contemporaries with 
the forementioned, about whose personal his- 
tory we are not so generally familiar—such as 
Thomas Fuller, Jeremy Collier, Owen Fel- 
tham and Arthur Warwick. A little volume 
comprising a selection of the golden sentences 
of some of these good men of the olden time, 
having recently met our eye, we were induced 
to hunt up a few facts regarding their per- 
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sonal history. Such memoranda, however 
fragmentary, can hardly fail to interest the 
modern reader; for we owe too much to their 
diligent study and exemplary piety to forget 
the obligation. The compiler of the work re- 
ferred to * deserves the thanks of all thinking 
and religious persons, for the good service he 
has rendered, in bringing to light the almost 
forgotten treasures of wisdom and piety which 
these eminent men bequeathed as a legacy to 
their successors in the pilgrimage of life. 
Choice extracts have been compared to 
burning glasses, whose collected rays point 
with warmth and quickness upon the reader’s 
heart. This little volume partakes of this 
character, and will be found singularly adapted 
to produce this effect. It is a compilation, 
judiciously made, of the aphorisms of Francis 
Quarles, whose “ Enchiridion ” first appeared 
in 1641, of which an eminent critic (Headley) 
thus writes,—“ If this little work had been 
written at Rome or Athens, its author would 
have been classed among the wise men of his 
country.” Quarles, more generally known by 
his “ Emblems, moral and divine,” was born 
1592, and died in 1644, aged 52 years, having 
passed an active and well-spent life. The 
charm of his conversation was such that it was 
quaintly said to distil pleasure, knowledge and 
virtue to all who shared his acquaintance. 
His prayers and meditations form a lasting 
monument of his fervid piety. He was char- 
acterized as “a man of athletic habit of mind, 
braced into more than common vigor by 
healthful and ennobling studies, and a pure 
and virtuous life. No man had a more cor- 
rect notion of the beauty of style.” Quarles 
was not only a fruitful author, he was also a 
learned and laborious student, and while sec- 
retary to Archbishop Usher, contributed 
materially to promote the progress of his the- 
ological researches. “The Retrospective Re- 
view,”—no mean authority,—pronounces his 
Enchiridion “ the best collection of maxims in 
the English language.” Its high merit and 
value consists not merely in the discernment 
and knowledge of mankind which it evinces, 
the sterling character of its matter, or the 
compactness of its style; Quarles had always 
something higher in view than the mere exer- 
cise of his own ingenuity, or the intellectual 
gratification of his readers. His maxims fully 
* Pearls of Thought: Religious and Philosophi- 


cal, Gathered from Qld Authors. New York, 
Stanford & Delisser. 
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display that his object was to produce a bene- 
ficial influence on human action, and his pithy 
and pungent remarks are admirably adapted 
to ensure this result. Like most, of his con- 
temporaries he occasionally indulged the fancy 
for antithesis, but there is little of paradox, 
and nothing of the ostentation of ingenuity in 
his Enchiridion; but his sentences strike 
upon the reader with the force of irresistible 
truth. Quarles is comparatively little known, 
except to a few students; his once far-famed 
Enchiridion,—acccording to its title, “a little 
book,” but of great merit,—belongs to a past 


e. 

Of Owen Feltham, the author of a work 
of great merit, entitled “ Resolves, divine, 
moral, and political,” little is known, except 
that he was born in Suffolk, of a family of 
high antiquity. Our author first saw the 
light at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, or the 
beginning of James I. As a moralist, his 
“Resolves ” procured for him considerable 
renown, twelve editions .of the work having 
been issued during the interval of its first 
publication and 1709—so popular did it con- 
tinue during the seventeenth century—subse- 
quently it fell into comparative neglect. Fel- 
tham appears never to have followed any 
profession, and never to have been in affluent 
circumstances; yet to have possessed enough 
to satisfy one of his happy frame of mind, 
and to enable him with his well-ordered 
habits to administer to the wants and neces- 
sities of others. He was a youth when he 
thus spoke of himself, in one of his original 
Resolves, to be found only in the earlier edi- 
tions. “I live in a ranke, though not of the 
highest, yet affording more freedome, as be- 
ing exempt from those suspicious cares that 
pricke the bosome of the wealthy man. It 
is such as might content my betters, and such 
as heaven smiles on with a gracious promise 
of blessing, if my carriage bee faire and hon- 
este: and without these, who is well? I 
have necessaries, and what is decent: and 
when I desire it, something for pleasure: 
and my pen, my tongue, and my life, shall, I 
hope, help some to better treasure than the 
earth affords them.” In one of his letters, 
written at a much advanced period of his life, 
he says, “I have lived in such a course as my 
books have ever been my delight and recrea- 
tion; but not my trade, though perhaps I 
could wish they had.” 
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quiet pursuits of literature were his favorite 
occupations,—but not his only occupations. 
He remarks, “I persuade no man to make 


contemplation his whole life’s business. We 
have bodies as well as souls. I will neither 
always be busy and doing, nor ever be shut 
up in nothing but thoughts: but that which 
some call idleness, I will call the sweetest 
part of my life, and that is my thinking,” 
He had nothing of the ascetic in his compo- 
sition, on the contrary the active virtues of 
social life shone forth conspicuously in our 
author. “Charity,” says he, “is communé 
cated goodnesse, and without it man is no 
better than a beast. The world which is 
chained together by intermingled love, would 
all shatter and fall to pieces, if charity should 
chance to die. I like these pleasures well,” 
says this amiable moralist, “that are on all 
sides legitimated by the bounty of heaven; 
after which no private gripe, nor fancied gob- 
lin comes to upbraid my sense for using 
them; but such as may with equal pleasure 
be dreamed over again, and not disturb my 
sleep. This to take off the parchings of the 
summer’s sun by bathing in a pure and crys 
tal fountain.” Owen Feltham appears to 
have been highly gifted with those endow 
ments which raise a man aboye his fellows, 


generosity of feeling in Feltham that shed 
grace and beauty over his other virtues. 
We may, therefore, consider Feltham to have 
furnished a very rare and extraordinary in 
stance of genius, sagacity, and cultivated 
knowledge. His style is for the most part, 
vigorous, harmonious, and well adapted to 
the subjects, which evince good sense, and 
purity of moral and religious principle. 

An appreciative writer in the Retrospective 
Review, in speaking of Feltham, concludes 
with these remarks: “We lay aside the 
‘Resolves,’ as we part from our dearest 
friends, in the hope of frequently returning 
to them. We recommend the whole of them 
to the perusal of our readers. They will 
find therein more solid maxims, as much pi 
ety, and far better writing than in most of 
the pulpit lectures now current amongst us.” 

Arthur Warwick, the author of a very vak 
uable little manual, entitled “ Spare Minutes, 
or resolved meditations and premeditated 
resolutions,” was a clergyman, and a pious 
one, whose high delight was to hold divine 





Divine and moral contemplations, and the 


colloquy with his own heart—*to feed on the 
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sweet pastures of the soul”—he was an as- 
pirant after good, who was never less alone 
than without company. Hazlitt, we think, 
has written a very pleasant biographical no- 
tice of his life, in one of the early volumes 
of the Retrospective Review, from which we 
extract. This famous little volume, “ Spare 
Minutes,” which appeared in 1637, is as singu- 
lar in its style, as its spirit is excellent. Brev- 
ity was his laborious study—he has compressed 
much essence as possible into the smallest 
space. He does not speak without reason, 
and cannot reason without a maxim. 

His life seems to have been, says our critic, 
as full of truth as his thoughts, and as brief 
as his book. He considered life but his 
walk, and heaven his home: and that travel- 
ling towards so pleasant a destination, “ the 
shorter his journey the sooner his rest.” 
The marrow of life and of knowledge does not 
indeed occupy much room, “His language is 
quaint in conceits, and conceited in quaint- 
ness.” It proceeds on an almost uniform 
balance of antithesis—but his observations 
are at once acute, deep, and practical, al- 
though occasionally he is sportive in his dic- 
tion, and does not scorn a pun. It is to be 
regretted that no materials exist towards a 
biography of this worthy, we must, therefore, 
as in the case of Owen Feltham, read his life 
in his apothegms., 

Among the worthies of the seventeenth 
century the name of Thomas Fuller is loved 
and revered by all good scholars. He was 
born at Oldwinkle in Northampton, Dryden’s 
native place. Fuller was a scholar almost in 
his boyhood, being endowed with a quick in- 
tellect, and retentive memory. His studies 
at Cambridge (Queen’s College) were at- 
tended with the highest triumphs of the 
University and on entering life as a preacher 
he soon acquired the greatest popularity. 
He afterwards passed through a rapid succes- 
sion of promotions until the lectureship of 
the Savoy Church in London. Meanwhile 
he published his “ History of the Holy War.” 
On the breaking out of the civil war, Fuller 
allied himself to the royalist party at Oxford, 
and he seems to have accompanied the army 
In active service for some years as chaplain. 
Even in these circumstances he busied him- 
self in collecting materials for some of the 
Works which he subsequently published. His 
company was at the same time much courted 
on account of the extraordinary amount of his 
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intelligence and acquirements, as well as his 
genial and irrepressible humor. At the 
Restoration (1660) he was chosen Chaplain 
extraordinary to the King. The next year 
he was prematurely cut off by fever at the 
age of fifty-three. 

Fuller was indeed an extraordinary man, 
there was in him combined those qualities 
which minister to entertainment as well as 
instruction, such as few ever possessed in an 
equal degree. “He was a man of multifari- 
ous reading, of great and digested knowledge, 
and great accuracy of judgment. His quaint 
quotations, humorous anecdotes, acute obser- 
vations and apposite illustrations, form alto- 
gether a rich storehouse of excellent material 
for the studious reader. 

“ Next to Shakspeare ” observes Coleridge, 
“Tam not certain, whether Thomas Fuller, 
beyond all other writers does not excite in 
me the sense and emotion of the marvellous. 
He was incomparably the most sensible, the 
least prejudiced great man of an age that 
boasted of a galaxy of great men.” The 
quaint and familiar nature of his mind dis- 
posed him to be less wise in the selection of 
materials and also in their arrangement 
than scholarly men generally are. He would 
sit patiently for hours listening to the prattle 
of old women, in order to obtain snatches of 
local history and traditionary anecdote, this 
fact may account for the desultory character 
of his “ Lives of English writers.” As proofs 
of his remarkable memory, it is stated that 
he could repeat five hundred unconnected 
words, after twice hearing them, and recite 
the whole of the signs in the principal 
thoroughfare of London, after once passing 
through it and back again. For quaintness 
and humor he has been considered as little, if 
at all, inferior to Hudibrastic Butler. 

Another of the worthy scribes from whom 
this little treasury of good things has been 
supplied, is Jeremy Collier, a profound and 
original thinker ; “ a man well versed in the 
knowledge of human nature, which he de- 
lighted to view on the sunny side, a philoso- 
pher, who, like Epicurus, held pleasur~ to be 
made for man, and a politician friendly even 
to devotion to the cause of liberty.” He was 
born in 1650, filled the duties of the sacred 
office in various parts of England, and con- 
tinued vindicating his principles during many 
years by various publications till 1692, oppos~ 
ing by all means in his power, and by his 
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energetic pen, che Revolution and its abettors. |most remarkable works in the language.) 
He published his Essays in the year 1697, | evinces his varied powers of learning, sagacity, 
and died in 1726. His entire writings num- | pathos and overflowing wit, imagination, and 


ber about 36 Volumes. At the Revolution 
he refused to take the oaths, and was im- 


humor. 
Here then, we reluctantly stay our pen, for 


prisoned in Newgate for writing in favor of | who does not delight to snatch an hour from 
James If. He attended Sir John Friend | the busy present and devote it to communing 


and Sir William Perkins, when they were | 


with the noble intellects of the past, whose 


executed for the “assassination plot.” Two | words were as gold, whose thoughts were as 
non-juring clergymen who accompanied him pearls. As the only legacy those mighty 


on this occasion, were arrested, but Collier | 
escaped, and lay hidden until the affair had | 
blown over, when he again made his appear- | 
ance, and published his “ Essays ”—a work | 
which obtained him considerable reputaticn. | 


His “Ecclesiastical History” (one of the 


minds had to leave succeeding ages were 
these treasures of their genius, this collection 
of them should be welcomed with grateful 
and affectionate regard, and cherished as 
lares and penates near each household fire. 
PHILOMATH. 





Mr. Spurcron.— Every available seat is 
taken long before the service commences. The 
attendants on Mr. Spurgeon’s regular ministry 
may be discovered without much trouble. The 
Took devout, but not intellectual ; bring with 
them books, (Bibles and hymn-books,) and 
usually occupy a large proportion of the front 
seats, in the body of the hall. Many fashiona- 
ble visitors are to be seen in the reserved stalls 
on the right hand side of the first gallery, and 
a “ mixed multitude” eagerly take every place 
where standing room is to be obtained. Dur- 
ing the period occupied in waiting for the com- 
mencement of service—and this is a long one, 
for it is necessary to go very early—the whole 
congregation, save the regular hearers, conduct 
themselves as though they considered the whole 
arrangements as got up for their amusement ; 
there is none of that sericus, reserved, and de- 
vout air which we expect to see, and generally 
do see, at church; some have books evidently 
neither Bibles, prayer-books, nor hymn-books. 
Newspapers are not unknown; conversation 
goes on freely, and by no means in a subdued 
tone; and, in short, every mode of filling up 
the intervening time between’ being comfortably 
settled in a stall and the commencement of the 
service seems lawful and expedient, provided it 
be not too noisy. 

At a few minutes beyond half-past ten Mr. 
Spurgeon takes his place in a large and wide 
pulpit, and the whole assembly is hushed into 
silence. Rather short in stature, and too much 
inclined to obesity to be graceful, the preacher 
is a man pleasant to look upon. His complex- 
ion is clear and healthy ; his hair black, and ly- 
ing in fine, massy flakes over a well-formed 
head ; and it is at once easy to see that the best 
portraits of him are far from doing him justice, 
and that the great majority are mere caricatures. 
His voice is peculiarly fine, at once sweet and 
powerful, and ennabling him, without any ap- 
parent exertion, to fill every part of the vast 





hall in which he preaches. It jg susceptible of 
much modulation, and is managed with con- 
summate skill. It is probable that in this en- 
dowment lies no small part of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
means of success. The only objection to be 
made is an occasional provinciality of accent, 
but by no means sufficiently marked to be offen- 
sive. * * * 

The sermon is usually ahout three-quarters 
of an hour in duration, and its composition can 
be judged of as well by the printed copy as by 
hearing it delivered. ‘There is no great amount 
of action; the preacher seems perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, does not shout, nor whine, nor strain his 
voice, but speaks like one thoroughly in earnest, 
and far too much occupied by the matter to be 
thinking much about the manner of his dis- 
course.—Preachers and Preaching. 





Lyra Germanica.— Second Series. The 
Christian Life. Translated from the German 
by Catherine Winkworth.—The second series 
of German hymns are broadly arranged into 
three classes, the first referring to holy seasons 
—Advent Christmas ; the second to the services 
of the Church, as Baptism, the third are called 
the “ Inner Life,”’ and relate to individual emo- 
tion or feeling, as penitedce. Some of the com- 
positions pass from the hymn—a short lyric 
designed for public worship, to the religious po- 
em; many of them indeed are rather prolonged 
for singing. In a poetical point of view they 
do not differ from most other collections of sa- 
ered verse; the accomplished translator has 
doubtless preserved the sentiment as she has re- 
tained the metres. Some of these are not well 
adapted to the English language ; but it is the 
intention of the publishers to bring out an edi- 
tion with “some of the fine old German chor- 
ales,” and the words must necessarily follow 
the music.— Spectator. 
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) From The Saturday Review. 
'y LOCAL TALES.* 
d Ir would be well if more of our living 
novelists would turn their attention to local 
. tales. By this expression we mean tales 
2 which embody the peculiarities of different 
8 sections of our countrymen, and keep alive 
e the memory of the local traditions and curious 
Me customs which still exist in the outlying por- 
ty tions of these islands—those happy regions 
re which have not yet become smoothéd down 
on ‘HB io the dull commonplace uniformity of en- 
ul lightened civilization to which railways, rural 
as libraries, and Government education are 
rapidly bringing us all. We want people to 
do for Norfolk, Wales, and Cornwall, what 
Sir Walter Scott has done for the Highlanders 
and Dickens for the Cockneys. We should 
be glad to read something which treats of the 
of inhabitants of worlds outside the three favorite 
et spheres of modern writers of fiction—the 
me religious world, the fashionable world, and 
be the demi-monde. We are tired to death of 
ent, evangelical curates and heavenly-minded 
fen- peers’ daughters, and we are sceptical in the 
ters matter of Jesuit plots. We are sufficiently 
can familiar with the interior of the duchess’s 
} by boudoir and the statesman’s cabinet, and con- 
Mo fess to being bored with graphic pictures of 
i his the créme de la créme drawn by their footman. 
nest, As to the Traviata and her interesting sister- 
> be hood, we have been so surfeited with them 
dis that we should turn with a sigh of relief from 
their heartrending adventures to the prosiest 
The life of the ugliest and most virtuous of maids 
man ofall work. Angels without characters have 
pene become in print, as well as eisewhere, a 
sons fg “great social evil,” and it is quite time they 
vices Were put down. 
alled Miss Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell are eminent 
poste examples of the value and success given by 
lyric f§ 800d local coloring. Who does not feel that 
is po- half the deep interest of Jane Eyre is due to 
onged the faithful pictures it contains of the stern, 
B yd earnest Yorkshire folk, strong alike in their 
r has § Vittues and their crimes? Mary Barton, in 
as re- ff the same way, owed at least as much of its 
Qt we fame to the Lancashire peculiarities, and the 
n ol new, strange revelations of factory life and 
: chor-  ‘actory miseries, as to its thrilling story. One 
follow 





teason, we believe, that this kind of story is 
comparatively so rare among us is that it 
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requires far more time and knowledge of the 
subject than the common run of novel writers 
can or will give to their works. To make. it 
at all effective, it must be painted with some- 
thing of Dutch or pre-Raphaelite minuteness 
of. detail. The characters of the piece, too, 
must be portraits, not lay figures; for no 
amount of rich draperies carelessly “ thrown 
in,” or masses of light and shade, will make 
the picture in the least endurable. 

The book now before us has a certain 
amount of this description of merit. It con- 
tains some good sketches of Lincolnshire 
coast scenery, and of those who live there. 
The good farmer Wyecombe and his family 
are described with considerable power, espe- 
cially the eldest and youngest members of it. 
The slow, kindly, true, clownish George is a 
very good sketch in its way. We know the 
man perfectly, with his heavy step, broad 
good-humored face, his hearty admiration of 
“clever book-learned foik,” and his dislike of 
“uppishness.” “ Wild Kate,” too, is a fair 
representation of a rustic romp and family 
pet, and there is considerable humor in some 
of her sallies. These are both far better than 
the more ambitious pictures that the book 
contains. Walter, the genius, is a failure. 
The character of Mr. Forster, though well 
conceived, is not powerfully executed. How- 
ever, we are bound to esteem it a promising 
sign of the times that the conqueror of maiden 
hearts is presented, not in the mail of the 
knight of chivalry, or as the young rake of 
the past generation, but in the guise of the 
popular lecturer and the successful author. 

As to the plot, it is, to say the least, in- 
artistic. A certain Teresa is seduced, under 
color of a false marriage, by a young man of 
rank. When she finds out she is not really 
his wife, she very properly leaves him, and 
gives her infant daughter to her sister, Farmer 
Wyecombe’s wife, to bring up as one of her 
own children. The secret is so well kept 
that, at the date of the beginning of the book, 
the young Wyecombes are quite ignorant of 
the fact that one among them is cousin, and 
not sister, to the others. In the course of the 
first ninety pages, Mrs. Wyecombe dies, and 
her husband sends for his sister-in-law Teresa 
to take care of him and his children. She 
obeys hissummons, On her arrival, she finds 
a Mr. Forster there, staying with the family. 
This man appears to be not only very intimate 
with them all, but in love with Teresa, the 
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eldest daughter. Mr. Wyecombe knows noth- 
ing of him, except that he is “ book-learned,” 
a popular lecturer, and that he was kind to 
himself when he was taken ill at an inn at 
York. Aunt Teresa suspects the gentleman’s 
truth : 


“ Against this man, this consummate actor, 
of whom she understood. little except that 
whatever character he assumed was not gen- 
uine, Aunt Teresa determinedly set herself. 
Coming forth again into the world as out of 
the tomb of her own blighted youth, with a 
fresh remembrance of its sad mistakes and 
failures about her, she devoted her whole soul 
to the task of rescuing her sister’s child from 
a like fate. After pondering a little over the 
matter, and still A rece from the idea of 
appealing to Mr. Wyecombe, she resolved to 
communicate with Teresa herself.” 

The sequel proves her quick insight. He 
wins young Teresa’s heart without giving her 
his own, and leaves her to wear the willow. 
The scene of the family council after his 
abrupt departure is one of the best in the 
book. We quote a part of it: 


“¢ Eh, but we shall feel lonesome like now 
Mr. Forster’s gone,” she said, while laying 
the cloth. “Inubbut heard on it fro’ John 
an hour sin’; it gave me such a turn,’ 

“* Gone! where ?’ gasped Teresa, her white 
face growing whiter. é; 

“* He went wi’ t’ mister afore daylight. I 
thou’t you know’d all aboutit. He’s ta’en his 
rege an’ he’ll no be back yet awhile. 

think he mought ’a’ said good-bye to a 
body.’ 

“ Yes, Bessy, and toa soul! Teresa stood 
rigidly still for an instant, but she immediately 
resumed command over herself. 


“* He went with my father, you say. Well, 
we shall soon hear all about it.’ 
“Aunt Teresa made no comment. She 


was glad to see how readily her niece could 
at least assert her self-respect. It excited 
her admiration to see how steadily and well 
she bore ‘the subsequent astonishment, and 
displeasure, and animadversions of all the 
rest. 

“* Why, you don’t mean to say he’s quite 
gone, do you?’ asked Kate. ‘Gone! and 
you don’t know when he’s coming back ?P 
The bad, disagreeable man! and see, Aunt 
Teresa, I was just netting a purse for him, for 
I'd been giving it him well, and I thought I’d 
make it all up if he behaved himself better. 
Well, I say it’s a good shut: I hope he'll 
never come here again.’ 

“ Kate began to cry notwithstanding. 

“* Don’t how! like that,’ said Walter; ‘ you 
make my head ache. Mr. Forster is a mag- 
nificent scamp. I’ve been thinking so a long 
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time, I could tell you many things I’ve heard 
of him that I don’t like.’ 

“¢ You keep your many things to yourself, 
sir,’ said Kate, sharply, and still sobbing, 
‘The idea of beginning to tell tales of the 
poor man directly his back’s turned! I'd be 
ashamed to do that; but if he ever comes 
back, he’ll catch it, I can tell him!’ 

“¢Tt seems very unkind,’ said Edith, not 
venturing to glance towards Teresa; ‘but | 
am sure he will explain himself.’ 

“ Nothing was more certain than that, for 
the present at least, he had departed for good, 
Every thing belonging to him that used to be 
about his room was gone. Teresa applied 


herself to her usual ayocations with a wonder. - 


ful outward serenity. She did not even avoid 
the talkers. At noon, George unexpectedly 
walked in. He and Tom Slater were riding 
over to'Thorsby feast, and they had called to 
ask Mr. Forster to accompany them. George 
looked astounded when he heard the news. 

“* Well, you do surprise me,’ he said, 
‘And he didn’t say good-bye, and left no 
message? That’s odd, now, aint it? But 
he was a queer chap. I hope nothing bad’s 
happened to him, for I did real like him, I’m 
sure. I say, Tom!’ shouting at the top of 
his voice at the inner door; ‘come here, 
Tom!’ 

“Tom Slater dismounted and made his ap- 
pearance. He was a middle-sized young 
man, with very light hair, and-a rather sheep- 
ish cast of countenance. He greeted those 
assembled awkwardly, and cast a bashful look 
towards Teresa while twisting his hat between 
his fingers. 

“*Here’s the rummest go, Tom,’ said 
George ; ‘ Forster’s off first thing this mor 
ing, without saying by your leave to one of 
em. 

“«That’s not behaving handsome, though, 
said Tom Slater. 

“* Well, I wouldn’t have gone and said 
that to Mr, and Mrs. Everybody !’ exclaimed 
Kate. ‘And it’s not true. Father went 
with him. When he comes home we shall 
hear all about it.’ 

“But. the mischief was done. Tom Slater 
was quite prepared to give George’s version 
of the affair to the whoie neighborhood. 

“*T don’t mind having a glass of ale ; Tom, 
what do you say?’ asked George. 

“¢ T’ve no objections,’ said Tom Slater. 

“¢Then sit down a bit—here,Tom. Don't 

rou give yourself a morsel of trouble, aunt 

dith, love, tell Bessy to draw us a pitcher. 
Wek, I’m real sorry, I can tell you. Walter, 
lad, thou’lt miss him as much as anybody.’ - 

“*T can get on very well without him,’ sai 
Walter. ‘I’ve done that a long time, for he 
got tired of helping me.’ 

“* Well, but “ helped you a good bit, say 
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that for him, with your Latin, now. Dear, 
dear, what achap he was for Latin, to be 
sure! 

“¢ He was a good Latin scholar,’ said Wal- 
ter, ‘but he had the soul of a pedant. Asa 
critic he was good for nothing.” 

«¢ Well I don’t know about the critic,’ said 
George, pouring out the ale, and handing a 
glass to Tom Slater. ‘ What is it?’ 

“ Walter looked supreme disdain. 

“¢Oh, you numskull, George,’ said Kate 
laughing. ‘It means telling Walter to throw 
all his tales and verses behind the fire !’ 

“¢You’d better mind what you're saying, 
Kate ’ said Walter fiercely. 

“¢ Anda real shame,’ said Tom Slater, hav- 
ing drank to all round, especially wishing 
luck to himself and George. ‘ Walter’s 
verses struck me all of a heap many’s the 
time; and they wouldn’t have done that if 
they hadn’t been good, you know.’ 

“*Don’t you flatter Walter by being too 
sure of that,’ said Kate.” 

Soon after this occurrence, Mr. Wyecombe 
follows his wife to the grave, and his children 
are left in straightened circumstances. At 
this juncture “ Aunt Teresa” discovers that 
their landlord is Lord Alton, her former 
lover, who has become a great statesman and 
diplomatist in the meanwhile, and is supposed 
to be a man of the highest character. She 
determines to seek him out, and extract from 
his bygone love some benefit for her nephews 
and nieces. He, very much afraid that Lady 
Alton should find out any thing of his youth- 
ful indiscretion, grants, in the most polite 
way, every thing she asks. George Wye- 
combe, the younger, has his farm nearly free, 
and one of his brothers is adopted by Lord 
Alton. In the mean time, Teresa, the eldest 
daughter of the good farmer, comes across a 
packet of letters which disclose the secret of 
her aunt’s betrayal, and the existence of her 
child. She, being in a morbid state of mind, 
induced by being crossed in love, is misled 
into concluding, from her name being Teresa, 
that she is that unfortunate being. Stung 
with the dishonor; she decides on going out 
to earn her own living as a governess. Her 
employers, nouveaux riches, are at first very 
kind to her; but unluckily she meets her 
faithless lover, Mr. Forster, faints at the sight 
of him, and is immediately sent away for 
that pardonable weakness. In her distress 
she falls in with an old Scotch doctor, who 
turns out to have known Lord Alton when he 
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was living with Aunt Teresa. He believes 
that he can prove that she is his legitimate 
wife, according to the laws of Scotland ; sovhe 
has a stormy interview with the peer, re- 
proaching him in no measured terms with his 
atrocious conduct, and threatening exposure 
fiercely. Lord Alton, finding that the doc- 
tor’s case against him is a good one, and 
being at his wits’ end, appeals to Aunt Teresa 
to help him in the difficulty; and that forgiv- 
ing woman meekly gives up her own rights 
and those of her child, and quiets niece 
Teresa by proving to her that she has nothing 
to do with the matter, as she is genuinely the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wyecombe. 

The story concludes with the departure of 
the two Teresas, aunt and niece, to Italy, 
where they shortly afterwards die of broken 
hearts within a few weeks of each other. 
The true daughter marries well, and the rest 
of the Wyecombe family live and prosper, 
especially Walter, who becomes an Ambassa- 
dor, under the fostering care of Lord Alton 
—that worthy no doubt thinking with great 
satisfaction how easily he had got out of so 
very awkward a scrape. What the moral of 
the story may be we are at a loss to conjec- 
ture, unless indeed it is intended to impress 
upon the minds of young men that, when 
they run away with young ladies without in- 
tending to marry them, they had better not 
take them to Scotland. At any rate, before 
doing so, they had better consult some emi- 
nent legist of that country, to know if intro- 
ducing such a lady as your wife to a member 
of the medical profession there constitutes a 
legal marriage—for on this fact our novelist 
appears to rest the whole weight of the 
charge against Lord Alton. However, in 
spite of all its faults and follies, and its pecu- 
liar view of the law of marriage and divorce, 
the Cruelest Wrong of All is worth a glance; 
and if the author had confined himself to the 
Lincolnshire fens and their inhabitants, it 
would have been worth much more than a 
glance. Its greatest defect is the obscurity and 
utter pointlessness of the plot. We hope 
that the author may choose better subjects in. 
his future works, and abandon the demi- 
monde altogether. Let him employ the 
powers which he unquestionably possesses in 
giving us a really good local tale of English 
country life, without any seductions. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
EUGENE SUE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

THE family of Sue came originally from 
the little seaport of La Calle, situated some 
fifteen miles from Grasse. They are said to 
still constitute nearly one-half of the popula- 
tion of the place. One of this family went 
to Paris to study medicine towards the end of 
the reign of Louis XV., and having afterwards 
obtained success as a practitioner, he invited 
his nephews to the metropolis. Two of these 
earned great subsequent distinction: one was 
Pierre Sue, who became professor of medical 
jurisprudence and librarian to the School of 
Medicine; the other Jean Sue, who was sur- 
geon to La Charité, professor of anatomy at 
the School of Fine Arts, and surgeon to King 
Louis XVI. 

The latter was succeeded by Jean-Joseph 
Sne, who, besides the place at the School of 
Fine Arts, which he inherited from his father, 
was also surgeon to the Royal Guard and to 
the military household of the king. It was 
this Jean Sue, father of Eugene Sue, who 
sustained the memorable discussion against 
Cabanis on the guillotine, when its inventor, 
Dr. Guillotin, assured the members of the 
Assemblée Nationale that those who were 
decapitated by it would suffer no pain whatso- 
ever. Jean-Joseph Sue, however, argued that 
there could be pain after the separation of the 
head, and he supported his arguments by an 
extended knowledge of human and compara- 
tive anatomy. 

Eugene Sue, the novelist, was born in 1803 ; 
when he died he was a few days older than 
Victor Hugo, and five months younger than 
Alexandre Dumas—his biographer. He had 
Prince Eugene for godfather and the Empress 
Joséphine for godmother. Hence his name 
of Eugene. He was brought up on goat’s 
milk, and is said to have preserved for a long 
time the abrypt, unsteady manners of his 
nurse. His father, Dr. Sue, had been three 
times married, and was very wealthy. He re- 
sided in the Rue du Rempart, which has dis- 
appeared, but was situated behind the Made- 
leine. His sister, mother of Ferdinand 
Langlé, since a distinguished writer of vaude- 
villes, lived with him, and the two cousins 
were sent together to the Collége Bourbon. 
Eugene had also a tutor at home—Pére Del- 
teil, as he was called—and with whom the fu- 
ture romancer played all kinds of tricks, 
Like most persons who are destined to acquire 





a name for originality, Eugene appears to 
have been a wayward, idle, and rebellious pu- 
pil and scholar. 

Eugene Sue entered the profession as sub- 
assistant-surgeon to the hospital of the king’s 
household under the auspices of his father, 
and where he was associated with his cousin, 
Ferdinand Langlé, and Louis Véron — not 
one of them destined to adhere to their voca- 
tion, except it were in the sale of lozenges, 
or, as has been said of Dr. Véron, “ not to be 
literary, but to be the cause of literature in 
others.” Eugene Sue, his cousin Langlé, and 
another student, Delattre by name, were also 
employed at home in making anatomical and 
other preparations, chiefly for a course of 
natural history, which the doctor gave at that 
time “a l’usage des gens du monde,” or, as 
we would say, “ popular lectures.” They had 
two other ‘helps— Achille Petit and James 
Rousseau. The last named was an intimate 
friend of Alexandre Dumas, and it is proba- 
bly on his authority that he relates the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote of the youth of his 
brother romancer in his “ Causeries :” 

“ The labor of making anatomical prepara- 
tions seemed dull enough to our young men, 
the more so as there was in the same room 
two great cabinets full of wine, compared with 
which the nectar of the gods was only as 
blanquette de Limouz. 

“These wines were presents made by the 
allied sovereigns to Dr. Sue after the invasion 
of 1815. There were wines of Tokay, given 
by the Emperor of Austria; wines of the 
Rhine, given by the King of Prussia; Johan- 
nisberg, given* by M. de Metternich; and 
lastly, a hundred bottles or so of Alicante, 
given by Madame de Morville, and which 
bore a more than respectable—a venerable— 
date, viz. 1750. 

“ A variety of nreans had been tried to pen- 
etrate into the interior of the cabirets, but 
they had virtuously resisted all attempts at 
persuasion or force. All hopes of ever mak- 
ing acquaintance with the Alicante of Mad- 
ame de Morville, the Johannisberg of M. de 
Metternich, the Liebfraumilch of the King of 
Prussia, and the Tokay of the Emperor of 
Austria, save by specimens which Dr. Sue 
es out by thimblefuls at his great dinners, 
nad been given up, when one day, Eugéne 
Sue, exploring by chance the cranium of a 
skeleton, found a bunch of keys. 

“They were the keys of the cabinets! 

“The very first day violent hands were laid 
upon a bottle of Tokay with the imperial seal, 
and it was emptied to the last drop; the bot- 
tle being afterwards made away with. 
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“The next ‘day the Johannisberg had its 
turn, the day after the Liebfraumilch, and 
then the Alicante. The same thing was done 
with the three bottles as had been done with 
the first. 

‘‘ But James Rousseau, who was the oldest, 
and who had in consequence a knowledge of 
the world superior to that of his young friends, 
who were only just venturing their first steps 
on the slippery soil of society—James Rous- 
seau judiciously observed, that at the rate 
they were going at a gulf would be rapidly 
effected, that Dr. Sue's eye would plunge 
into this gulf, and that he would find the truth 
there. 

“He then made the ingenious proposition 
that they should only drink a third of each 
bottle, and that it should be refilled with a 
chemical composition, which should resemble 
as much as possible the wine imbibed that 
day, should be artistically sealed, and put 
back in its place. 

“ Ferdinand Langlé supported the proposi- 
tion, and in his quality of vaudevilliste added 
an amendment, which was, that they should 
proceed to the opening of the cabinets, after 
the. fashion of the ancients—that is to say, 
with the accompaniment of a chorus. 

“ The two propositions passed unanimously, 
and the same day the cabinet was opened with 
a chorus, imitated from the “ Legon de Botan- 
ique.” The corypheeus sang : 

“Que l’amour et la botanique 
N’occupent pas tous nos instants ; 
Il faut aussi que l’on s’applique 
A boire le vin des parents.’ 
And the chorus joined in : 
“ *Buvons le-vin des parents !’ 


And then example was added to precept. 
Once launched in the sea of poetry, the pre- 
parators composed a second aan to lighten 
their work. This work consisted mainly in 
stuffing sundry magnificent birds which they 
received from the four quarters of the globe. 
Here is the chorus of the workmen : 


“«¢ Goiatons le sort que le ciel nous destine ; 
Reposons-nous sur le sein des oiseaux ; 
Mélons le camphre a la térébenthine, 

Et par le vin égayons nos travaux.’ 
Upon which each in succession took a pull at 
the bottle, till it was no longer one-third, but 
half empty. It was then time to follow out 
the orders of James Rousseau, and to fill it 
up again. 

“This was the business of the chemical 
committee, composed of Ferdinand Langlé, 
Eugene Sue, and Delattre. Romieu was sub- 
sequently added to the number. 

“The chemical committee made a frightful 
mixture of liquorice and burnt sugar, replaced 
the wine drunk by this extemporised mixture, 
corked the bottle as neatly as they could, and 





put it back in its place. When the wine was 
white, the mixture was clarified with the white 
of eggs beaten up.” 


It was natural that all this must end with a 
catastrophe. One day that the doctor was 
gone to the country and not expected home, 
the chemical committee had dinner served in 
the garden, and they were gaily washing it 
down with Tokay and Johannisberg, when 
the gate of the garden opened, and the Com- 
mander appeared. The Commander was 
Doctor Sue. His irritation may be imagined 
at seeing the empty bottles of Tokay, Joannis- 
berg, and Alicante lying on the greensward. 
The terror of the young men alone equalled 
it. Eight days afterwards Eugene Sue was 
sent away to Spain to act as sub-assistant-sur- 
geon during the campaign of 1823. He was 
at that time twenty years of age. He did not 
return to Paris till the summer of 1824. The 
fire of Trocadero had developed his hirsute 
appendages, and he came home a handsome 
young man. 

At this epoch Ferdinand Langlé, who was 
some five-and-twenty years of age, had just 
entered upon his career as vaudevilliste, and 
having established an intimacy with an actress 
of the Gymnase, Fleuriet by name, he seldom 
returned at night to his apartment at Dr. 
Sue’s, notwithstanding which his kind mother 
always had supper laid out for him in case he 
should come home late, and Ferdinand, know- 
ing this to be the case, used to send any one 
of his friends, who happened to be in want of 
the accommodation, to his supper and bed. 
This asylum became so well known, that at 
last it sometimes happened that one would 
follow a first, under which circumstances he 
would eat the remainder of the fowl, drink 
the remainder of the wine—if there was. any 
—and then, lifting up the bed-clothes, he 
would creep in beneath. At other times a 
third, and even a fourth would arrive, in which 
case they would find no supper, and have to 
sleep on the sofa, or they would draw a mat- 
tress from beneath the bed and sleep on the 
ground. One night Rousseau arrived the 
last; the light had gone out, he felt fourteen 
legs before he found a place to lay down in} 

In the midst of this Bohemian life, Eugene 
Sue took the fancy to have a horse, a cab, and a 
groom. In order to gratify this wish he ap- 
plied to two well-known money-lenders, 
They offered to sell him a stock of admirable 
wine for fifteen thousand francs, which would 
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fetch one hundred per cept. profit. Eight 
days afterwards Eugene sold his bargain back 
to the capitalists—who held his bond for fif- 
teen thousand francs —for fifteen hundred 
francs ready money. A cab was purchased, 
and five hundred francs paid on account; a 
horse was procured by similar means, and the 
other five hundred served to dress a groom 
from head to foot. This magnificent result 
was arrived at in the winter of 1824 to 1825. 

The cab lasted the whole winter. Unfor- 
tunately, one morning it was exchanged for 
horse-riding. Eugene Sue, accompanied by 
his friend Desforges, and followed by his 
groom, took an airing in the Champs Elysées. 
They had got nearly half way up the avenue, 
saluting the men and smiling at the ladies, 
when they saw a head issue from the window 
of a green brougham, and look at them with 
astonishment. , This head almost affected the 
young men as much as if it had been that of 
Medusa, only instead of petrifying them it 
gave them wings, and they bolted off at a gal- 
lop. The head belonged to Dr. Sue. 

However, they must return home. True, 
that they did not do so till the next day, but 
even then justice awaited them at the thres- 
hold in the person of the worthy doctor. It 
was necessary to avow all, and lucky it was 
80, for the usurers had beguin to give trouble 
about the bond. They were, however, in- 
duced to give it up for two thousand francs ; 
a. little affair before the correctional police, in 
which they were compromised, had made 
them more amenable than usual at that mo- 
ment. 

But Eugene Sue was sent off to the military 
hospital of Toulon, and Desforges, being mas- 
ter of his own actions, accompanied him in his 
exile. The last night was devoted to a fare-| 
well party. The enthusiasm attained such a 
pitch on that occasion, that Romieu and Mira 
resolved to accompany the diligence. Eugene 
Sue and Desforges were in the coupé, Romieu | 
and Mira galloped on either side. Romieu 
galloped as far as Fontainebleau, but there he 
was obliged to get off his horse. Mira, in his 
obstinacy, made three leagues more, and was 
then obliged to stop. The diligence continued 
its way majestically, leaving the disabled be- 
hind. Romieu had to be taken back to the| 
capital on a litter. Mira preferred waiting | 
where he was till convalescent ; he did not re- 
turn to Paris for a fortnight, and then it was! 


in the diligence. | 
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Arrived at Toulon, Damon and Pythias 
started upon the relics of their Parisian splen- 
dor. These relics, faded as they were, passed 
for luxury at Toulon. The Toulonnais did 
not like the pretensions of the new-comers, 
and nicknamed Eugene le beau Sue (le bossu). 
The irritation of the townsfolk was still further 
increased by the young men presuming to pay 
attention to Mademoiselle Florival, premiere 
amoureuse at the provincial theatre, and who 
was protected by the sous-préfet. It was an 
insult to the. authorities. They did not suc- 
ceed, however, in gaining admission behind 
the scenes, although Desforges urged his claims 
as author of two or three vaudevilles. The 
consecration of Charles X. came to their aid, 
Desforges suggested an & propos to Eugene 
Sue. The latter indited one, and it was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause. 

In the month of June, 1825, Damon and 
Pythias separated. Eugene Sue remained in 
possession of his entrées to the theatre and at 
Mademoiselle Florival’s; Desforges started 
for Bordeaux, where he founded Le Kaléido- 
scope. Ferdinand Langlé had at or about 
the same time founded La Nouveauté at 
Paris. Eugene Sue returned from Toulon 
towards the end: of the year, and found all his 
old chums of the Rue du Rempart engaged 
on the new periodical. Desforges had aban- 
doned his provincial speculation and joined 
the band. Eugene Sue had penned an 4 
propos, so he was also asked to contribute 
to La Nouveauté. He wrote “ L’Homme 
Mouche,” which appeared in four papers. It 
was the first production of the author of 
“ Mathilde ” and vf the “ Mystéres de Paris.” 

In the mean time, it can be easily under- 
stood that La Nouwveaulé did not pay its 
numerous contributors in gold. Dr. Sue also 
continued to be inflexible ; he had still on his 
heart not only the wine drunk, but the wine 
spoilt. There was also the wine bought! 
Only one resource remained. It was a watch 
of the time of Louis XVI., with an enamel 
back, surrounded by brilliants, a gift of his 
godmother, the Empress Joséphine. The 
watch was only parted with in extreme cases; 
it was then taken to the mont-de-picté, where 
fifty francs were obtained upon it. This occa- 
sion presented itself on the Mardi-Gras, or 
Shrove Tuesday, of 1826, but when the pro- 
ceeds had been devoured, no alternative re- 
mained but to go to the country, and the 
ycung men went to Bouqueval, Dr. Sue's 
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country seat. A festival was proclaimed here 
for Easter. Each guest was to contribute to 
it—one a fow], another a lobster, a third a 
pasty. Nowit so happened that each reckon- 
ing upon his neighbor, and all alike being in 
want of money, nobody brought anything. Still 
a dinner must be obtained somehow or other, 
8o, there being no other alternative, they cut 
the throat of one of the doctor’s sheep. Un- 
fortunately it was a beautiful merino that the 
doctor kept as a specimen. It was cut up, 
roasted, and devoured to the last chop. When 
the doctor heard of this last prank his anger 
knew no bounds. A commission of sub-as- 
sistant surgeon in the navy was obtained for 
Eugene, and he was sent off to the West 
Indies. 

It was there that he acquired the materials 
for his “ Atar Gull,” with its magnificent land- 
scapes, which seem like fairy dreams. On his 
return to France a decisive engagement was 
being prepared against the Turks. Eugene 
Sue embarked as aide-major on board the 
Breslau, Captain la Bretonniére, and was 
present at the battle of Navarino. He brought 
back with him as spoils a magnificent Turkish 
costume, which was soon devoured, gold lace, 
embroidery and all. At the same time that 
he was eating the Turkish costume, he was 
busy with Desforges bringing out “ Monsieur 
le Marquis.” His taste for literature appears 
to have developed itself at this epoch, for he 
began at the same time his “ Plick et Plock ” 
in the periodical called La Mode. This was 
his starting point as a romancer. 

Just at this crisis his maternal grandfather 
died, leaving him about 80,000 fr. This was 
an inexhaustible fortune. The young author, 
at that time about twenty-four years of age, 
resolved upon this accession of means to give 
up his profession and to devote himself to the 
fine arts, for which he thought he had a voca- 
tion, and with this view he furnished a home 
to himself, which he filled with curiosities and 
objects of virti. In order the better to study 
his new profession, he also placed himself un- 
der the marine painter, Gudin, who was 
scarcely thirty years of age, but whose repu- 
tation was already made. 

The youth.of the parties caused the studies 
to be frequently interrupted by those pranks 
which seem to have been an essential part of 
Eugene Sue’s life and career. Among others, 
he represented his master at a rendezvous, 
and which, when returned by a visit to Gudin’s 





own house, he disconcerted by assuming the 
garb of the artist’s valef! Another was the 
persecution of ati unfortunate porter, of whom 
Russian princesses, German baronesses, and 
Italian marchionesses were always asking for 
a lock of hair, whilst an invisible chorus sang, 
* Portier, je veux 
De tes cheveux ! ” 

The joke assumed a practical character on 
one occasion, when five or six servants came 
to the aid of the porter, and the troubadours, 
obliged to convert their musical instruments 
into defensive arms, only got out of the scrape 
with the handles of their guitars in their 
hands. So pertinaciously was the persecu- 
tion continued, however, that the unfortunate 
porter is said to have perished delirious in 
an hospital. This is the origin of Pipelet in 
the “Mystéres de Paris,” and Eugene Sue 
has depicted himself in the rapin Cabrion. 

The campaign of Algiers having in the 
mean time been inaugurated, Gudin started 
for Africa, and Eugene Sue, left to himself, 
once more laid aside the pencil and took. up 
the pen. “ Atar Gull,” one of his most com- 
plete romances, was begun at this period. 

Then came the revolution of July. Eu- 
gene Sue associated himself with Desforges 
to produce the comedy entitled “ Le Fils de 
’Homme” ‘The predilections of the ro- 
mancer were manifest. He did not forget 
that he was the godson of Joséphine, and 
that his name was Eugene. The comedy 
written, it remained in that condition; the. 
Orleanist reaction anticipated the authors. 
One of the criminals, too—Desforges—had 
become secretary to Marshal Soult. Now it 
was not to be expected that, as the Duke of 
Ragusa owed every thing to Napoleon, he 
would like to see a play performed in honor 
of his son. An author’s vanity is, however, a 
frailty that leads to many acts of imprudence. 
Desforges was one day induced to read the 
play to Volnys, a general of the Empire, ™ 
who had not been made marshal, and who 
therefore held its memory in reverence. 
Volnys was delighted, and asked for a loan 
of the manuscript. Six weeks had elapsed 
when a rumor became current that some great 
event was preparing at the Vaudeville. That 
theatre was at that time under the manage- 
ment of Bossange, himself a joint author, 
French fashion, with Soulié, and he was 
backed by Déjazet. The two together were} 
supposed to be'capable of any thing. 
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“ One evening, Desforges, anxious to know 
what was this literary event anticipated at 
the Vaudeville, made his way behind the 
scenes. 

“ Here he fell in with Bossange, and tried 
to obtain some information from him. 

“ But Bossange was in too great a hurry. 

«“¢ Ah! mon cher,’ he exclaimed, ‘I cannot 
listen to you now; only imagine Armand has 
been taken ill and cannot come, so that we 
are obliged to exchange the piece in which 
he was to appear for one that has only just 
been rehearsed, and isnot yet known. Come, 
monsieur le régisseur, is Déjazet ready ?’ 

“Yes, Monsieur Bossange.’ 

“*Then give the usual three knocks, and 
make the announcement.’ 

“ The three knocks were given. ‘ Place on 
the stage!’ was shouted out, and Desforges 
was obliged to take place with the rest be- 
hind the scenes. 

“ The régisseur, in white cravat and black 
coat, advanced to the footlights, and, making 
the stereotyped bows, 

“¢Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ one of our artists 
having been taken ill at the moment for raising 
the curtain, we are obliged to give you, in 

lace of the second piece, a new piece which 
it was not intended to bring forward for three 
or four days yet. We, therefore, pray sou 
to accept the exchange.’ 

“The public, to whom a new piece was 
given instead of an old one, applauded the 
régisseur magnanimously. , 

“The curtain fell to rise again almost im- 

mediately. 
® “At this moment, Déjazet was coming 
down from her dressing-room in the uniform 
of an Austrian colonel. 

“* Ah! mon Diew!’ exclaimed Desforges, 
a fiash of lightning crossing his mind, ‘ what 
ip are you going to play ?’ 

“* What am I going to play? I play le 
Fils de (Homme. Now let me go by, mon- 
t sieur Vauteur.’ 
| “ Desforges’s arms fell by his side. Déjazet 
§ was allowed to pass. 

“The piece met with an enormous success. 
The performance over, Desforges had the 
} door opened, by which he could pass from the 
} stage to the theatre; he wished to be the 
) bearer of the news to Eugene Sue. 

“He bustled in the passage against a gen- 
| tleman who appeared to be in a great hurry. 
“ This uulinin was Eugene Sue. 

“ Chance had so ordered it that he was in 
‘the theatre all the time that Desforges had 
» been behind the scenes.” 













































Instinct of authors, we suppose; but what 
night of the seven is nota dramatic author 
» or a dramatic monomaniac at one theatre or 
| another in Paris? 
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At this epoch Dr. Sue died, leaving some 
23,000 to 24,000 fr. per annum to Eugene 
Sue. The legacy came in good time, for the 
80,000 fr. of his maternal grandfather were 
nigh expended. Eugene Sue could now live 
without the aid of literature, but when once 
one has put on that tunic of Nessus, woven 
of hope and pride, it is not easily removed 
from the shoulders. Our author then con- 
tinued his literary career by “ La Salaman- 
dre,” still one of his best works; after which 
appeared “ La Coucaratcha,” and then “ La 
Vigie de Koat Ven.” ’ 

These three or four works at once placed 
Eugene Sue high among the ranks of modern 
authors, but they at the same time raised 
against him that outcry of immorality, which 
he was never able to allay completely. Al- 
exandre Dumas, his biographer, enters at 
length into the question, on grounds which it 
is impossible to discuss in these pages. He 
declares that if Alfred de Musset had a 
malady of the mind, Eugene Sue suffered from 
one of the imagination. He believed himself 
to be depraved ; but whilst Alfred de Musset 
became un méchant garcon, Eugene Sue al- 
ways preserved un brave et excellent coeur. 
It was his diseased imagination that created 
such characters as Brulard, Pazillo, and 
Zaffie; he thought that he could be like 
them, whilst in reality he did not in the most 
distant way resemble them. He even took a 
morbid pleasure in upholding the accusations 
that were made against him, and systemati- 
cally persevered, when they had once ob- 
tained currency, in giving to them a further 
consistency. Thus, in his hideous romance of 
“ Justine,” he makes virtue fall and crime 
triumph, and he excused himself on the plea 
that if virtue was recompensed here below it 
would not want to be rewarded in another 
world. Alexandre Dumas says, in a sum- 
mary, that he, De Leuven, Ferdinand Langlé, 
and Eugene Sue himself, used often to talk 
about this mania of the latter to Mephisto- 
phelise himself, and that it made them roar 
with laughter. Nothing could be less dia- 
bolical than this “ gai et charmant garcon.” 
The proofs that Alexandre gives of his gaiety 
and talent are unanswerable, but the advo- 
cacy of his morality is far less convincing, 
and the very proofs that he gives to support 
his view of the matter are not very satisfac- 
tory. We must not, however, we suppose, 
measure Eugene Sue’s morality in the scale 
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of a common humanity, but in that of a 
comparison with the Dumas, the Langlés, the 
Mussets, the Desforgeses, and his other con- 
temporaries and associates. 

In 1834, Eugene Sue brought out the first 
numbers of a “ History of the French Navy.” 
It was one of his worst works, and was soon 
discontinued. Eugene Sue’s talent was not 
at all adapted for history, nor even for his- 
torical romance. “Jean Cavalier” is a medi- 
ocre production, and yet it is the most im- 
portant of his historical works. ‘“ Le Morne 
au Diable ” is briefer and infinitely better, al- 
though the fable that the Duke of Monmouth 
was so hunchbacked that the executioner had 
to cut away at him three or four times before 
he could separate the head from the body, is 
totally inadmissible. 

During the lapse of the next seven or eight 
years he published successively, “ Deleytar,” 
“Le Marquis de Létoriéres,” “ Hercule 
Hardy,” “Le Colonel Surville,” “Le Com- 
mandeur de Malte,” and “ Paula Monti,” but 
without any real success. 

All this time he lived the life of a grand 
seigneur. He had acharming house in the 
Rue de la Pépiniére, encumbered with mar- 
vels, and which had only one fault, that of 
resembling a cabinet of curiosities; he had 
three servants, three horses, three carriages, 
all kept in the English fashion; he had plate 
estimated at 100,000 fr.; he gave excellent 
dinners, and he kept up most expensive fe- 
male connexions. The consequence was that 
one fine day he received from his solicitor, in 
answer to a demand for money, a laconic 
statement, to the effect that “ You have eaten 
up all your fortune with the exception of 
15,000 fr.” 


“Chance, says Alexandre Dumas, led me 
to his house that day. We had a piece to do 
together ; he had written to me several times 
to come to him, and I had come. 

“He was as a man who was thunderstruck. 

“He related to me very succinctly, how- 
ever, what had happened to him, adding : 

“*T will not receive those 15,000 fr.; I will 
borrow, I will work, and I will give back.’ 

“*What are you thinking of, my dear 
friend?’ I said to him. “If you borrow, the 
interest of the loan will swallow up far more 
than your 15,000 fr.’ 

“No, said he; ‘I have an excellent 
friend.’ 

“¢ A woman ?’ 

“* More than a woman—a relation—a ver 
wealthy relative, who will lend me what 
want, were it 50,000 fr.’ 
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“ The next day I returned. 

“T found him annihilated. 

“His friend had replied by a refusal, 
founded on the usual common-places when it 
is not convenient to do a person a service. 

“ But what was most amusing was the post- 
script to the letter. 

“*You talk of going to the country; but 
do not go before you bane presented me to 
the English ambassador.’ 

“This postscript was the culminating point 
of poor Eugene’s exasperation. 

“ «Let them,’ he exclaimed, ‘ say again that 
I depict society in black colors !’ 

“The day after, I returned again to see 
him, not to work, but to see how he was 
getting on. 

“He was laid up with a horrible fever. 
He had been to Chatenay, a little count 
house of his own, to repose his poor shattere 
brains on the bosom of a woman whom he § 
loved: but she had heard of his ruin, and 
had excused herself from meeting him.” 

Theold story! If there isnot much moral- } 
ity in the man, there is plenty to be gathered § 
from the progress of his career. 

What terrified Eugene Sue most was, not 
only that there remained only 15,000 fr., but 
that he found that he was in debt some 30,000. 
He fell into a deep state of despondency. 
One good thing resulted from all this evil— 
the friends of his folly and extravagance dis- 
appeared, and real friends alone remained 
about him. Among these was Ernest Le- 
gouvé, “a clear head, an honest heart, a warm 
Christian.” Another was Goubaux. And the 
two friends set nobly to work to arouse thé 
author who had been so suddenly wrecked in 
the loss of every thing—fortune, friends, and 
love! 


“ Goubaux endeavored to arouse him by an 
appeal to glory. 

“But he, smiling sorrowfully, said: ‘My 
dear sir, will you permit me to tell you one 
thing—it is that I have no talent.’ 

“¢ What! no talent?’ said Goubaux, sur- 
prised. 

“*Not in the least! I have had some suc- 
cesses, but trifling ; nothing that I have done 
has been really my work. I have neither 
style, nor imagination, nor foundations, nor 
form ; my maritime romances are bad imita- 
tions of a my historical romances bad 
imitations of Walter Scott. As to my two 
or three theatrical productions, they are not 
worth mentioning. I have the most deplor- 
able way of doing my work: I begin a book 
without having either a middle or an end to 
it—I work from day to day, driving my plough 
without knowing even the soil that I turn up. | 
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Would you have an example: here are two 
months that I have been at work on a new 
subject—* Arthtr”—and I have only been 
able to get out two feuilletons for the Presse. 
I cannot achieve a third. I am a lost man, 
M. Goubaux, and if I was not as cowardly as 
a cow | should blow my brains out.’ 

“«Why, said Goubaux, ‘you are even 
worse than I expected to find you. I ex- 
pected to see you doubting others, but I find 
you also doubting yourself. I will read the 
two first feuilletons of “ Arthur ” this evening, 
and to-morrow I will come and talk to you 
about them.’” 


Goubaux returned the next day; he had 
read the two chapters, and he recommended 
his dejected friend to continue the work. 
“Write from your heart,” he said; “ the 
autopsy of one’s own heart is the most curious 
of all. But, above all, leave Paris—isolate 
yoprself from all interruption.” Eugene Sue 
took his friend’s advice—he went once more 
to Chatenay, and in three months “ Arthur” 
| was written. Out of the 20,000 fr. he got 
| for it, he paid 6000 fr. or 7000 fr. of debts. 
One day Goubaux said to him, ‘ There is one 
thing in the midst of which you live, and 
which you do not see, and you do not sympa- 
| thise with, and that is the people. You have 
| lived long enough with the upper classes, go 
| down now among the people, and try, your 
| success.” This advice gave birth to “ Ma- 
thilde,” and to the “ Mystéres de Paris,” the 
latter of which was destined to exercise so 
| great and so unexpected an influence on the 
| fate of its author. 

Alexandre Dumas would have us believe 
_ that a lady of distinction and intelligence had 
_ also something to do in the matter of “ Ma- 
thilde” and the “ Mystéres de Paris.” It is 
not for us to determine. More certain it is, 
} that putting on an old turned-off blouse 
_which had belonged to a painter and glazier, 
with strong shoes, and a cap on his head, and 
his hands carefully dirtied, he went all alone 
to dine in a house in the Rue aux Feéves. 
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ness there of a ferocious quarrel, and the 
actors in the scene supplied him with the 
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Chance seconded his objects. He was wit- 


went to his publisher, and agreed to terms 
for aromance in two volumes. The publisher 
sold the first copy to the Journal des Débats. 
Such was its success, that it was agreed that 
there should be four volumes instead of two, 
then six, then eight, and finally ten! Hence 
the weakening, the want of continuity, and 
even of keeping in the story. Fleur-de-Marie, 
a fallen woman in the first chapter, becomes 
a virgin and a martyr in the course of this 
long and devious story, and, finally, dies a 
canoness! As to Eugene Sue, he laughed at 
it; he thought he had made an admirable 
social paradox. 

But here is a great proof of the goodness 
that lay at the bottom of Eugene Sue’s char- 
acter. Such was the success of the “ Mys- 
teres de Paris,” which depicted tke sufferings 
of the lower classes in the most picturesque 
and striking language, and was supposed to 
advocate the amelioration of their condition, 
that scarcely a day passed without his re- 
ceiving sums of money varying from one to 
three hundred francs, for the poor. He 
added three hundred francs a month to this 
out of his own purse, and continued to dis- 
tribute it till his death. From that time, in- 
deed, to his end, he never ceased to love the 
people, who had been the instruments of his 
greatest triumph. 

In the midst of the surprise which he him- 
self felt at his own success in a new and 
untried sphere, he was not a little amused by 
a series of articles which appeared in the 
phalansterian paper the Démocratie Pacifique, 
and which represented him to be a great 
socialist philosopher. 

The “ Mysteres de Paris,” elthough so 
successful as to raise its. author to the first 
rank as a romancer, did not do much for him 
he a pecuniary point of view; the publisher 
benefitted mainly by the success. But Dr. 





| Véron, who had just purchased the expiring - 


Constitutionnel, resolved to revive that paper 
| by means of the new popular author, and he 
, entered into an agreement with him for fifteen 
| years, during which time he was to ltave 


types of Fleur-de-Marie and of the Chouri-| 100,000 fr. a year, and in — he was to 
neur—* "homme qui voit rouge,” as Dumas produce yearly ten volumes ! 
says of him—a creation which may be placed | Following out the new vein so successfully 


‘opened in the “ Mysteres de Paris,” Eugene 


ated from genius. Eugene Sue returned | Sue produced, under this new arrangement, 
: ° Din ” toon 99 ‘ " 

| home and wrote three chapters, and then sent | the He uif Exrent, “ Martin,” and “ Les Sept 

for his friend Goubaux. ‘The third was con- | Péchés Capitaux. ; ; Thanks to the agreement 

demned, it was not in keeping. He next | entered into with his old colleague, Dr. Véron, 
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he was enabled to pay his debts, and even to 
enjoy some of the luxuries of olden times: 
he had his house in the Rue de la Pepiniére 
at Paris, and Chateau des Bordes. 

This chateau, for the possession of which he 
has been frequently reproached, was neither 
more nor less than an old barn at the extrem- 
ity of the park belonging to the real Chateau 
des Bordes, and which appertained to his 
brother-in-law, M. Caillard. His relative’s 
residence not being quiet enough for literary 
work, he had the barn divided into compart- 
ments, he added a conservatory, and lo! 
there was the celebrated Chateau des Bordes. 
A few vases, a little plate, and a few flowers 
converted the granary, with the wand of an 
enchanter, into a little fairy palace. 

“ La, son coeur, usé brisé, desséché par les 
amours parisiennes, retrouva une certaine frai- 
cheur ; la, homme qui, depuis dix ans, n’aimait 
plus, aima de nouveau!” 

Alas, for human frailty, the dried used-up 
Eugene Sue was not satisfied with rural tran- 
quillity and literary labor. As he had de- 
scended in his romances to the people, so he 
also made a descent in his amours., He had 
now his Fleur-de-Marie. But this young per- 
son died soon from an accident, having struck 
her head against a shutter, and the romancer 
was in despair. Ten years before he would 
have drowned his grief in dissipation, now he 
wept ; he was so far an altered man. He 
was, indeed, beloved by all who lived at or 
near the Bordes. Every day he used to put 
two horses to a wagon well stowed with straw 
litter, and with this he used to go and fetch 
the little children of the neighborhood, and 
take them to school, and then. fetch them 
back again. What a strange admixture of 
practical benevolence and goodness of heart 
with immorality, the result of bad habits 
and evil example ! 

The revolution of 1848 overtook Eugene 
Sue in his rural retirement. He continued 
his literary work amidst the shouts of insur- 
rection and the firing of guns till 1850, when 
he was named representative of the people 
by the electors of the Seine, without any 
appeal or interference on his part. But if 
the revolution brought unsought-for honors 
and responsibilities, it did not aid the cause 
of literature. Eugene Sue’s subvention was 
diminished to 7000 fr. instead of 10,000 fr., 
and the number of volumes to seven. Again, 
out of these 7000 fr. there was (Alexandre 
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Dumas says he does not know exactly how) 
3000 fr. to pay the publisher. So that, in 
reality, the new member of parliament had 
only some £200 a year in English money. 
And that when the same authority tells us 
that literary work was a very difficult thing 
with Eugene Sue. The Constitutionnel, how- 
ever, only got four volumes of “Les Sept 
Péchés Capitaux” under the new agreement. 

In the mean time, the 2nd of December 
came. Eugene Sue’s name was not in the 
list of the proscribed, but Count d’Orsay, 
Alexander Dumas tells us, “our common 
friend, advised him to expatriate himself vol- 
untarily.” 

Eugene Sue followed the advice tendered, 
and withdrew to Annecey, in Savoy, where he 
had a friend named Massey. At first he lived 
with this friend, but a little chalet being to 
let on the borders of the lake, he rented & 
for four hundred francs a year. 

When Eugene Sue left Paris, he also left 
behind him some 100,000 fr. of debt. At 
Annecey he made a new arrangement with 
Massey. The latter agreed to pay his debts 
and allow him 10,000 fr. (£400) a year till he 
was repaid; when that was done, a surplus 
of 10,000 fr. should be placed to his credit in 
the bank of Annecey. So hard did he work, 
that, in three years’ time Massey was repaid 
and money began to be paid in to his ac- 
count. He used to get up at seven, breakfast 
at ten, and at two he ended his work, He 
would then take a long walk, generally round, 


the lake—a distance of from ten to twelve™™ 


miles; on his return he dined largely, and 
spent the evening with a few friends. He 
was always a great walker, having a tendency 
to obesity, which he was anxious to keep 
down. 

The result of these seven hours’ daily 
work were, “ L’Institutrice,” “La Famille 
Jouffroy” (one of the best romances of his 
exile), “Les Mystéres du Peuple,” “Gil- 
berte,” “La Bonne Aventure,” and lastly, - 
“Les Secrets de l’Oreiller,” which he left 
unfinished. 

He had during his exile a lawsuit with the 
Constitutionnel, by which he obtained a ver- 


dict, to the effect that that journal should | 


pay 40,000 fr. to disembarrass itself of all 
future connection with Eugene Sue! These 
40,000 fr. went to pay the publisher, who in- 
sisted on his 3000 fr. for each volume he did 
not publish. 
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Thus liberated from the clutches of the 
Constitutionnel and its publisher, an agree- 
ment was entered into with the Presse and 
the Siecle. He was to write three volumes 
for each every year. They on their side were 
to pay eight sous (or 4d.) per line... 

Eugene Sue’s chiilet stood at the foot of a 
mountain, and when he did not walk round 
the lake, he would ascend the mountain, 
and, seating himself on a jutting crag ¢he 
had that from his nurse the goat), he would 
look long and thoughtfully in the same 
direction. 

Why he looked so pertinaciously in that 
one direction, the proscribed of a]l times and 
of all parties can tell. 

Thus he lived five years happy enough, till 
a woman came to trouble him in that humble 
chilet, and to cause a quarrel between him 
nd his friend Massey. Luckily, the cause 
of unhappiness was got rid of, but Eugene 
Sue remained worn out—¢puise de corps, 
épuisé de ceur! 

One morning an old friend, Colonel 
Charras, arrived at the chalet. .This was the 
occasion of a rare festival. But four or five 
days after that Eugene Sue was seized with 
violent neuralgic pains in the right temple— 
pains which he had experienced occasionally for 
now some years at intervals. On Monday, the 
27th of July, his malady assumed the form of 
an intermittent fever. Wednesday he was so 
much better that he tried to work at his 
“Secrets de l'Oreiller,” but ideas failed him. 





* Friday he had so much improved that he 


proposed his *favorite walk up the mountain 
to Colonel Charras. But they had not got 
above a third of the way up when his strength 
failed him, and he was obliged to return to 
his chalet, supported by his friend’s arm. 
The neuralgic pains returned with great 
severity at night, and a despatch was sent to 
Geneva for additional medical assistance. 
Eugene Sue had been slightly delirious. He 
complained also of great pain in the right 
side. 

At ten o’clock the next evening Dr. Mau- 
noir arrived, had a consultation with M. 
Lachanal, Eugene Sue’s regular medical at- 
tendant, and then approached the patient’s 
bed, a lamp being held over his face. 

“ But this is not what you announced to 
me!” exclaimed the doctor. 

Alas! Eugene Sue had been struck with 
palsy: his left side was paralysed, his face 
cadaverous, his eyes glassy, his mouth awry. 

Dr. Maunoir shook his head, and said that 
nothing could be done. From that time, 
that is to say, Saturday, at ten P.M., till Mon- 
day morning at five minutes before seven, 
when he breathed his last, Eugene Sue never 
regained his senses. 

“ Providence,” says Alexandre Dumas, in 
conclusion, “who had allotted to him so 
agitated a life, granted him the last satisfac- 
tion of dying calmly, with his hand in one of 
the firmest and most loyal hands that exists 
in the world. 

“ Thanks, Charras !” 





Beactirut Inscrietion.—A little girl, | 
about five years old, died some time since in 
Cortlandville, New York, of malignant scarlet 
fever. After the disease had taken complete 
possession of her, so that it was difficult to de- | 
termine whether'she recognised those who were 
about her, her mother asked her if she knew 
who was taking care of her? The dying child 
looked up with a smile, the expressiveness of | 
which cannot be described, and said, “ God takes 
care of me.” 

This expression was transferred to the slab 
that marks the resting-place of her perishable | 


body; and no words could more simply express 
the sublime idea of immortality. 





A Farr Barsartan.—The recent triumphs 
of modern mechanical art, of mind over matter, 
have thrown ancient ingenuity, even of the high- 
est order, sadly into the shade; let us take one 
instance. “In Egypt I saw Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dle,” a young lady returning from her school in 
England to her home in India, wrote lately to 
her friends, “but I thought very little of it, I 
assure you, after having seen the sewing ma- 
chine in London.” —The Life of Percy B. Shelley. 
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